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No Silence at Violence. 


The demand that labor unions purge 
themselves from complicity with law- 
lessness and violence, whenever and 
wherever implicated, is rightfully in- 
sistent. It comes not nearly so much 
from those who wish them ill, as from 
their well-wishers in and outside of 
their own ranks. It is not surprising 
that the more honorable the men among 
them are, the more indignantly they re- 
sent the implication and the demand 
that they repudiate what they never jus- 
tified. But second sober thought should 
at least take into account such consid- 
erations as these. Nothing is costing 
trades unionism such defection in the 
public support it so much needs as even 
the suspicion of resorting to violence. 
American public opinion at heart is fair 
and law-abiding. In the end it will never 
stand for taking the law into one’s own 
hands, or relying upon the blow of 
force instead of the persuasion and jus- 
tice of one’s cause. Ostensibly, at least, 
in times of strike and lockout, violence 
is done in the name and for the sake 
of the union cause. It will not do al- 
ways to say that it is incited by employ- 
ers’ detectives or done by the mob. For 
it is more frequently charged up to 
their account than the evidence ever ad- 
duced warrants. Usually it is due solely 
to the individual men who commit the 
overt act. Rarely is it to be traced to 
the collective action of the union or its 
officers. In either case general denial 
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is not enough to discharge the union of 
responsibility. 

The member of a union committing 
overt acts of violence should not only be 
held individually accountable by the 
union, as well as by the public, but 
the union should, for its own sake 
and that of the community, help 
detect and convict the law-breaker. 
Nothing short of this policy will 
line up the wavering public  sup- 
port and win the new friends the un- 
ions need. It may be necessary also to 
hold the oldest and most loyal trades 
unionists in the ranks where and when 
their loyalty to law and the union pull 
apart. If this stand for law and order 
were fearlessly taken, in a short, sharp 
and decisive way, it would not only re- 
store lost public favor, but would go far 
to get support for every demand of labor 
that commends itself as just and rea- 
sonable. But every blow of violence 
strikes a nail on the head which is be- 
ing driven straight into the coffin that 
will bury a type of unionism so unwor- 
thy of its name and cause. 


2 





The Carriage and Wagon Makers’ 
Union of Chicago has the honor of set- 
ting the precedent for an open and ag- 
gressive stand against offenders. It 
produced in court One of its own mem- 
bers who had attacked a non-union man, 
furnished four witnesses from the union 
to testify against him and collected 
a fine of $20 which it imposed upon 
him before he was arraigned in court. 
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No Silent Partners in Law- 
Breaking. 


It is not a whit less incumbent upon 
corporations and combinations of busi- 
ness men publicly to disavow and bring 
to justice those among their own num- 
ber who, to promote the gain of enter- 
prises in which they are interested, defy 
or buy or evade the common law. Gen- 
tlemen who rightly wax indignantly 
denunciatory over the silence of labor 
unions and their leaders at crimes com- 
mitted in their struggles are inconsist- 
ently very still and quiet at the public 
scandals over the grave and criminal 
breaches of law and order by which 
corporations or private interests profit 
at public expense. For example, in the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Northern Securities case 
we read, “The purpose of the combina- 
tion was concealed under very general 
words that gave no clue whatever to 
the real purposes of those who brought 
about the organization of the Securities 
Company. If the certificate of the in- 
corporation of that company had ex- 
pressly stated that the object of the com- 
pany was to destroy competition be- 
tween competing parallel lines of inter- 
state carriers, all would have seen at 
the outset that the scheme was in hos- 
tility to the national authority and that 
there was a purpose to violate or evade 
the act of Congress.” 

But now that the said “purpose’”’ is 
judged criminal, who of the eminent cit- 
izens of Minnesota and of New York, 
publicly named among the appellants, 
has been heard from disavowing, much 
less denouncing, the crime clearly com- 
mitted in their name, if not by all-of 
them, each and severally. The United 
States senator who has just been con- 
victed of a felony and sentenced to the 
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penitentiary has been for years, by com- 
mon consent, adjudged to be a legisla- 
tive broker whose influence was pub- 
But now that his 
slimy soap-bubble has burst, where are 
the railway officials from whom William 
Allen White charges 
orders came out of Chicago and St. 
Louis, in the campaign which ended 
with Burton’s election, demanding that 
local railroad lawyers support Burton 
or lose their places?” 


licly offered for sale. 


“peremptory 


Are these law- 


yers purging themselves of contempt 
for the law by vacating such attorney- 


ships, or even by exposing the unmanly 
accomplices of this convicted felon? 
Chicago has been corrupted and scan- 
dalized for more than a generation by as 
vulgar and lawless a lobby as ever 
disgraced a city or state legislature 
in the interests of a public service 
No thanks are due for 
the failure of its nefarious and unpatri- 


corporation. 


otic design upon the rights of the com- 
munity to the denials or dissent of stock- 
holders and directors, who are at least 
guilty of the conspiracy of silence. No 
more severe and searching arraignment 
has ever been made, in or out of court, 
against workingmen for contempt of 
law than Lincoln Steffens’ indictment 
of the capitalist ‘ the re- 
public.” But we submit the rank in- 
justice either of holding the mass of 
business men guilty of such treasonable 
conspiracy because some of them are, 
or of holding the mass of organized 
workingmen guilty of violence and law- 
lessness because some of their number 
have proven to be such. It is high time 
for the innocent on both sides of the 
line to speak up and out against those 
among either of them who have put 
themselves outside the bonds of honest 
fellowship and the pale of patriotism. 


‘enemies of 
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Can the Law Compel Com- 
petition? 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court against the Northern 
Securities Company puts this question 
to a more decisive test than ever. The 
anti-trust act upon which it is based 
defines its own purpose to be “to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraint and monopoly.” It 
affixes a penalty of $5,000 fine and one 
year imprisonment, or both, for the 
crime of each contract, combine or con- 
spiracy “in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several states or with 
foreign nations.” Judgments under 
this act have been repeatedly rendered 
and affirmed ever since its passage in 
1896 by lower and higher courts. But 
this last decision is at once the most 
sweeping reaffirmation and most min- 
ute interpretation of the act ever handed 
down. 

The majority opinion, written by 
Mr. Justice Harlan, affirming the 
_ decree of the United States Circuit 

Court for Minnesota, which dissolved 

the Securities Company as illegal and 
criminal under the act, squarely faces 
the compulsion of competition as the 
main issue of the case. It makes in- 
terference with free competition iden- 
tical with the “restraint” from which 

the anti-trust act aims to protect inter- 
state trade and commerce. The minor- 
ity opinion further emphasizes this is- 
sue by urging against it the fact that 
the act says nothing directly of compe- 
tition in prohibiting restraint of trade. 
But so definite and determined is the 
decision of the court on this point that, 
as Mr. Justice Holmes’ dissenting opin- 
ion points out, it even prohibits such 
holding of stock as results in interfer- 
. ence with free competition. Indeed, 
Justice Harlan explicitly says that the 
act in all prior cases “has been con- 
strued as forbidding any combination 
which by necessary operation destroys 
or restricts free competition among 
those engaged in interstate commerce.” 
In still more strongly reaffirming this 
construction, the judges themselves 
raise the question ‘‘whether the free 
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operation of the normal laws of com- 
petition is a wise and wholesome rule 
for trade and commerce.” But the 
court immediately disavows the need of 
its considering or determining this 
“economic question.” 

In thus boldly defining the issue, 
however, it prompts the inquiry how 
decisive this decision will prove to be. 
It will undoubtedly for a time put the 
safety breaks on dangerously rapid 
tendencies to interfere with free com- 
petition in the interest of private mo- 
nopoly. But how far will it be able to 
compel individuals, or combinations of 
them, much more whole communities, 
to compete, whose interest it is to co- 
operate? Within state lines and muni- 
cipal limits the co-operative movement 
may freely develop. But against the 
force of social gravity toward the eco- 
nomic advantage of safeguarded com- 
bination and co-operation over unre- 
stricted competition, is the last decision 
likely to prove more effectively prohibi- 
tive than those that have preceded it 
during the fourteen years’ operation of 
the anti-trust act? Its most far-reach- 
ing effect is likely to be the reaffima- 
tion of the old Federalist claim of the 
right of Congress to control private in- 
terests for public welfare. The possi- 
ble effect of this decision in establish- 
ing and developing the precedent set 
by the Interstate Commerce Act is in- 
calculable. 


Social Reconstruction by the 
Supreme Court 


Mr. Justice Holmes, with the chiet 
justice and two other justices concur- 
ring, dissents from this position as “an 
interpretation of the law which in my 
opinion would make eternal the bellum 
omnium contra omnes, and disintegrate 
society, so far as it could, into indi- 
vidual atoms. If that were its intent I 
should regard calling such a law ‘a 
regulation of commerce’ a mere pre- 
tense. It would be an attempt to re- 
construct society.” He adds: “I am 
not concerned with the wisdom of such 
an attempt ;” but everyone else is con- 
cerned with the reconstruction, or, 
rather, the construction, of society in- 
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volved in this decision. For, on the one 
hand, in behalf of an individual or in- 
dividuals against whose interest or 
community of interests it is to com- 
pete, the minority of the court urges 
that under this ruling the same monop- 
oly may be attempted and effected by 
an individual who owns stock in two 
competing roads as by a combination 
of individuals who do likewise. It 
urges that it would be a crime for two 
stage-drivers to form a_ partnership 
who had been competitors in driving 
across a state line. On the other hand, 
the majority supports the government’s 
charge that “if the combination was 
held not to be in violation of the act of 
Congress, then all efforts of the na- 
tional government to preserve to the 
people the benefits of free competition 
among carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce would be wholly unavailable, 
and all transcontinental lines, indeed, 
the entire railway systems of the coun- 
try, may be absorbed, merged and con- 
solidated, thus placing the public at the 
absolute mercy of the holding corpora- 
tion.” 

‘Between this calamity, which, the 
government warns the court, would fol- 
low its decision for the trust, and “the 
disaster and widespread financial ruin” 
which the trust lawyers predicted 
would follow a decision against them, 
the majority of the court steps in to 
avert the former and risk the latter. It 
will be interesting to see which of these 
two tendencies, to combine or to com- 
pete, will prove to be the most effective 
in “reconstructing society” industrially. 
The socialists will not be slow in trying 
to shut the masses up to a choice be- 
tween the national monopolization of all 
the means and tools of production and 
the monopoly of the necessities of life 
by the capitalistic trust. Meanwhile, 
unterrified by this slogan of the radi- 
cals, and undeterred by this conserva- 
tive decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in so far as it is irrelevant 
to local issues within state lines, the 
people will continue more or less un- 
consciously to construct their municipal 
policies according to their own inter- 
ests. More or less instinctively will 
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they register their final decision  be- 
tween competition and co-operation, 
and the spheres to which one or the 
other shall be restricted. Upon the too 
impatient and inconsiderate haste in 
these local tendencies the merger deci- 
sion may exert beneficial influence as 
a check and balance. But meanwhile 
this most notable case can hardly fail 
to prove a far-reaching stimulus to the 
great debate as to whether industrial 
society shall be constructed on a pre- 
dominantly competitive or co-operative 
basis. 


Chicago’s Public Ownership 
Vote. 


Although ‘advisory and not manda- 
tory, the referendum vote in Chicago 
on the city’s street railway policy is de- 
cisive. While “immediate municipal 
ownership” may prove to be entirely 
impracticable, as it surely would be 
found to be very difficult, both on ac- 
count of the financial inability of the 
city and the inefficiency of its adminis- 
tration departments, yet what the peo- 
ple want and will have later, if not 
sooner, is clear enough. A vote of 152,- 
423 to 30,104 for the enabling act, 120,- 
744 to 50,893 for immediate ownership, 
and 120,181 to 48,056 for temporary 
license instead of franchises to the com- 
panies until the roads can be acquired 
by the city, comes close to being an im- 
perative mandate politically. Those 
who refer to this vote as merely the 
ignorant sentiment of “the lodging 
house wards” are themselves strangely 
ignorant of how small a proportion of 
such a total even our large floating vote 
constitutes. But to attribute it to the 
labor vote squares to the facts and ac- 
counts for the casting of it. For the 
majorities for all three “municipal 
ownership” propositions were greatest 
in the wards where the permanent la- 
boring population lives. 

So far from being ignorantly in- 
considerate, these workmen voters are 
practically the only organized bodies of 
citizens who made any consecutive ef- 
fort to understand and. publicly discuss 
the issues involved. They have been 
threshing out at least the points of gen- 
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eral public policy involved for three 
or four years in every labor union and 
in open public meetings. Moreover, 
they were capable of discriminating be- 
tween these measures and the men who 
bid for their votes. For in several wards 
where they were expected to vote for 
candidates only because endorsed by the 
more radical public ownership faction, 
the labor voters decisively defeated un- 
worthy men, some of whom posed as 
trades union candidates, and at the same 
time carried the measures by over- 
whelming majorities. That kind of a 
vote must be reckoned with by some 
other rejoinder than that offered by 
contemptuous prepossession. It can be 
guided with sympathetic intelligence. 
But it can neither be ignored nor 
coerced. 


Women in Modern Industry. 


In pursuance of its purpose to fur- 
nish its readers with the best available 
first-hand studies of laboring life and its 
social conditions, The Commons gives 
right of way to the special features of 
this number. Through the courtesy of 
the president of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club and some of its most distinguished 
members, we present the summaries of 
their inquiries as to the status of woman 
in modern industry which they made 
among employers of women and 
women employes. The parties directly 
involved speak for themselves in these 
presentations. What other investigators 
think of “woman as an investor,” “the 
homes of working women,” “women’s 
legal disabilities,’ “the training of 
women for industrial life’ and “the 
status of woman in the profession of 
teaching” will follow in The Commons 
for June. The opening of the promised 
historical survey of the labor movement 
has been deferred for the same reason 
to the next number. 


Municipal Problems and 
Progress. 


We have waited to open our depart- 
ment devoted to the peoples’ control of 
public utilities until we could present 
some facts and principles underlying 
the whole municipal situation in Amer- 
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ica, which are fundamental to any fair 
and intelligent treatment of that sub- 
ject. 

The national conference for good city 
government and the meeting of the 
National Municipal League, in session 
as we go to press, afford both the occa- 
sion and material for opening our 
discussion of the municipal policy con- 
fronting every city. By courtesy of par- 
ticipants in these noteworthy occasions, 
we are able in this issue to furnish our 
readers with three of the most funda- 
mental inquiries of the program, and 
next month to publish the papers of 
other distinguished publicists, an- 
nounced on another page, which will 
constitute some of the special features 
of the June number. 

Valuable as was every feature of the 
pre-arranged program, perhaps the most 
invaluable contribution toward the ac- 
tual work of promoting good city gov- 
ernment was the informal exchange of 
experience over a lunch table. Gathered 
about it were the men who head up the 
movements for political betterment in 
New York City, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis, Denver and other cities. Their com- 
parison of experience in both success 
and failure was all the more practically 
effective because brought out by ques- 
tioning and answering each other in 
the freest and most conversational way. 
It was equally advantageous both to the 
conference and Chicago that the Na- 
tional League met in this city. For it 
gathered no small part of its inspiration 
and suggestion for future work from 
the uniquely successful experience of 
the Chicago Municipal Voters’ League, 
which in turn profits greatly by the dif- 
ferent points of view and the inspiring 
personal fellowships afforded by this 
occasion. The countrywide outlook thus 
made possible, while encotiraging, in- 
volves a stern, persistent, not to say des- 
perate struggle for the emancipation of 
our cities from the intolerable evils of 
blind partisan control. But the charac- 
ter, ability, determination and leagued 
organization of the men lining up ev- 
erywhere for this war withoyt discharge 
are the sure harbingers of final victory. 





Partisanship in Municipal Politics 
By Charles J. Bonaparte 





President of the National Municipal League. * 


It is usually thought, or, at all events, 
very often said, by reformers that a 
national party can have no legitimate 
place in municipal politics, for, since the 
fact that a mayor or an alderman is a 
Republican or a Democrat cannot prop- 
erly affect in any way whatever the dis- 
charge of his duties to the city he serves, 
it is essentially and obviously absurd to 
vote for him because he is a Republican 
rather than a Democrat or vice versa. 
If this proposition be really so nearly 
self-evident as it is usually assumed to 
be by those who advance it, how can 
we explain the fact that in at least nine- 
tenths of the municipalities of the coun- 
try a proportion of the voters no less 
overwhelmingly habitually cast their 
ballots for or against candidates for 
such offices just because these are Re- 
publicans or Democrats and for no other 


reason whatsoever? Why is it that the- 


great bulk of our citizens, not to men- 
tion every one of our politicians, good, 
bad and indifferent, adopt a rule of con- 
duct so plainly unreasonable? I think 
this question requires an answer. 

It must be remembered that, owing to 
the practical and thoroughgoing adop- 
tion of the “spoils” theory of politics 
by our politicians, our “parties” differ 
essentially from political parties in all 
other enlightened countries, and from 
those known here before the adoption 
of that theory. Here in the early days 
of the republic and elsewhere now, par- 
ties were and are organizations of men 
entertaining similar views on questions 
of public policy and combining to obtain 
practical acceptance for their views. 

But for our parties to obtain the prin- 
cipal executive offices, and. through 
them those in their gift, is the whole end 
and reason for existence ; far from wish- 
ing the offices to carry out a policy, 
their managers often fear above all 
things to advocate an intelligent policy, 
lest it may cost them the offices. 


THE EFFECT OF THE “SPOILS” DOCTRINE. 

The whole purpose of our parties 
being to obtain and distribute offices, 
they are correspondingly organized. 
Their leaders are prominent officehold- 
ers or those who will become such if 
the party succeed ; their active members 
are the incumbents of petty offices, or 
such as hope to dispossess them; their 
revenues are derived from assessments 
on official salaries supplemented by the 
investment of capitalists having con- 
tracts to obtain or taxes to evade. Ev- 
ery public trust, however responsible, 
or however humble, that of chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court or that of 
village lamplighter, is for our politi- 
cians simply current coin to excite and 
reward partisan activity. They believe 
that, as a national organization, the 
one party has no other aim than to 
seek these offices, the other, no purpose 
but to keep them out; that for strictly 
analogous reasons these parties exist 
and contend in every state and division 
of a state throughout the union. They 
think an American political party is kept 
up for purposes as strictly interested as 
a railroad or a life insurance company ; 
the sentiments of its platform mean for 
them no more than the devotion to the 
public to be found in a prospectus of 
the former, or the longing to care for 
the widow and orphan professed in the 
circulars of the latter; such professions 
are advertisements and nothing more. 
The very men who prepare them often 
look with undisguised contempt upon 
anyone who takes them more seriously ; 
a politician of to-day can hardly con- 
ceive of a party with other ends than to 
secure support at public expense for as 
many as possible of its members; that 
citizens should combine for any other 
purpose seems to him absurd and 
visionary. 

No argument is needed to prove this 
theory of politics no less false than un- 
worthy, but it has come dangerously 


* From his annual address at the meeting of the League, April 28, at Chicago. 
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near to practical acceptance by a very 
large proportion of our citizens. The 
thorough refutation and rejection by 
public opinion of the “spoils” doctrine, 
the introduction and observance in good 
faith of the merit system in all branches 
of public service, federal, state and mu- 
nicipal, is at least a prerequisite to the 
rescue of municipal government from 
the unwholesome influence of partisan 
politics. 


SOURCES OF THE POLITICIAN’S POWER. 


Is this influence, however, wholly un- 
wholesome? Is no 
good done in munic- 
ipal politics by 
party organizations 
formed on national 
issues? These ques- 
tions must be an- 
swered fairly. We 
must bear in mind 
the necessity and} 
duty of seeing} 
things as they are 
and not letting our} 
wishes or our theo- 
ries color the glasses 
through which we 
look out on_ this 
work-a-day world. 
Moreover, we must 
remember that half 
a loaf has many] 
points of superiority 
over no bread, and] 
theta very unsatis-] 
factory makeshift] 
may yet be very use-} 
ful while we await] 
something better. ~ 
Finally it may be 
well to note once more that political 
parties are not essentially or necessarily 
quast corporations devoted to place 
mongering; our parties have been no 
less deformed and degraded by the 
“spoils” system than our public service 
and our electorate; indeed they are the 
earliest and most maltreated of its vic- 
tims. 

In a very clever and instructive, as 
well as amusing, satire, entitled, “The 
Boss; An Essay Upon the Art of Gov- 
erning American Cities,” published in 
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1894, aud, I regret to say, already out 
of print, the author, a Mr. Champer- 
nowne, points out very clearly, although 
with a slight touch of sarcasm, why our 
modern American cities cannot govern 
themselves without the aid of politi- 
cians. He says: ; 

“The people of a modern city differs 
much from the people of an ancient 
city, or from one of the middle ages 
ra in being very much greater 
in numbers. But the results 
of this, as I said at the outset, are very 
important; for where there is so great 

a congregation of 
M) men they cannot act 
as one body, either 
in choosing rulers, 
or in making laws, 
or in deliberating 
about what is best to 
be done. : 
Hence in a _ great 
city it may be said 
that no one knows 
the wishes or de- 
sires of many of the 
citizens, and it 
often falls out that 
the greater number 
of them desire the 
same thing, but can- 
not bring it about 
jecause they are ig- 
| norant of their own 
sagreement. ... 
Herein lies the 
strength and oppor- 
tunity of the poli- 
ticians; for they 
} can unite, being few 

and acquainted with 
one another, and 
having nothing else to engage their at- 
tention; but the multitude cannot. 
Neither can the multitude have any 
leaders, at least for any long time, ex- 
cept the politicians. But the politicians 
can be their leaders, since they reward 
themselves with the offices; and who- 
ever becomes a leader of the people, ex- 
pecting to be repaid for his labor with 
office, is a politician.” 

There is really nothing mysterious 
in this; some one must make it his busi- 
ness to control any association, or to 
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direct any corporate work; and the 
more unwieldy the assemblage the 


more imperative is the need of expert 
guidance. Professional politicians are 
indispensable -to any popular govern- 
ment; we are peculiar only in having 
more of them, and those of a lower 
type, than other free nations. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PARTY DISCIPLINE. 


It is no less clear that popular gov- 
ernment is impossible without associa- 
tions of some sorts for political ends 
among voters, and that the power and 
influence of such associations will be 
augmented in proportion as their.mem- 
bers accept more promptly and cheer- 
fully the guidance of their leaders. To 
quote again from “The Boss”: 

“The great need of any number of 
men, if they are to accomplish anything 
by acting in common, is to be organized 
and disciplined. Although it 
is the law that the greater number shall 
rule, yet nearly always a smaller num- 
ber, voting under orders as one man, 
will prevail over the greater number, 
because the latter are divided in their 
counsels, and many of their voters 
merely offset one another by being for 
different men.” 

It is in no way surprising that the 
local organizations of our great na- 
tional parties should exercise an influ- 
ence usually paramount in municipal 
political contests, for it must be owned 
that an association of this character 
possesses a permanence and cohesion 
which no ordinary municipal party 
could acquire. 

I should be the last to maintain that 
“parties” such as these are ideal instru- 
ments of government, especially of 
municipal government; but, while we 
try to make them better, or even to 
make them step down and out that bet- 
ter may fill their places, let us frankly 
recognize that, bad as they are, they 
are of some, and even of great, utility 
and that their removal from the sphere 
of city politics will leave a void, which, 
if not aching, may be seriously incon- 
venient and imperatively demand to be 
filled. 

Amateurs in politics are an extremely 
useful and meritorious class: but, of all 
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politicians, and, I had almost said, of all 
men, they most need a strict discipline, 
and especially the discipline of adversity. 
A noted English statesman when asked 
what form of training was most useful 
for boys destined to public life, pointed 
to the twigs of a birch tree; a good 
sound thrashing puts more _ political 
sense into a man than all the writings 
of Aristotle or Machiavelli, who are so 
often quoted by the author of “The 
30ss.” When the National Municipal 
League was formed in 1894, the Good 
Government Clubs of New York 
seemed to many sanguine friends of 
reform the long-sought substitute for 
Tammany in city politics. Mayor 
Strong’s election sufficed, first to make 
them the Goo-Goos, then to consign 
them to merited oblivion ; they were ab- 
solutely ruined, as instruments of gov- 
ernment, by a single brilliant victory. 
On the other hand, our Baltimore Re- 
form League has a record of twenty 
years’ hard, steady, useful service to 
the cause of good government and pure 
politics, and is still stout, vigorous and 
respected. The Maryland Independents, 
of whose body it forms the nucleus, 
have been thrashed so often and so 
soundly that none of their occasional 
successes have availed to banish humil- 
ity, charity and common sense from 
their intellectual equipment. 


A RESULT OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


These considerations are the more 
material because in municipal govern- 
ment, and more especially in the ad- 
ministration of our great American 
cities, public men must deal with a class 
of problems whose attempted solution 
by minds untrained through experience 
may breed no little mischief. Our 
friend, Mr. Champernowne, says : 

“All municipalities in this country 
differ in their constitution from all 
those that do now subsist, or that have 
heretofore subsisted, in any of the other 
countries of the earth. All these other 
cities, whether ancient or modern, are 
or have been ruled either by princes, 
or by nobles, or by such of the inhab- 
itants as are either rich or at least do 
not count upon wages for their support. 

Now when we speak of the 
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people we mean all the inhabitants or 
all the male adults. . . . But that 
government by such a people as this 
could exist in a city would probably 
not have seemed credible to either 
Aristotle or Machiavelli. For they 
thought that a people such as they 
knew could hardly be restrained from 
plundering the rich if it became pos- 
sessed of the government; and they 
would have said that if the power was 
obtained by the very poorest, such as 
slaves and outlaws, the city would at 
once be destroyed by their excesses.” 
That universal suffrage in our great 
cities has not, in fact, led to these 
lamentable consequences, is undoubtedly 
the result of many causes; to some ex- 
tent, however, it is due to certain char- 
acteristics of our politicians, which, in 
a measure, neutralize their more bane- 
ful qualities. They are greedy and 
shameless, but seldom bold, and coward- 
ice with the bulk of them is some sub- 
stitute for conscience. Moreover, a 
thoroughly corrupt and _ self-seeking 
class is by nature conservative. The 
American politician has in his mind no 
dangerously vague visions of general 
improvement for mankind; he has the 
perfectly definite and commonplace in- 
tention to advance his own interest, and 
no mirage of the imagination lures him 
into perilous paths in this pursuit. He 
is not naturally a demagogue; when he 
attempts the role, he is usually clumsy 
and unsuccessful, because transparently 
insincere. To inflame and play on pas- 
sions and prejudices of class or race or 
creed is, in truth, greater work than he 
is fit for; the practice of vulgar frauds 
and petty intrigues does not train men 
to be real popular leaders in mischief. 


PUBLIC SERVICE UNATTRACTIVE. 


Another aspect of the matter merits 
a moment's attention. One of the most 
serious objections to a democratic form 
of government is that it renders public 
service particularly distasteful to those 
particularly well qualified to serve the 
public. The usual and almost inevita- 
ble incidents of a canvass for office are 
repulsive to most men fitted to fill offices 
of moment; and the higher grades of 
public employment are far less profita- 
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ble, for honest and competent officers, 
than are positions of private trust of 
the like responsibility. The result is 
that first-class men usually serve the 
community at a sacrifice of both inter- 
est and inclination, and, in truth, under 
a sort of compulsion. When the party 
organization believes that only the 
nomination of such a candidate will 
save it from defeat and consequent 
loss of minor offices, it is . better 
able to first find such a candidate and 
afterwards to induce him to accept its 
nominations than any temporary or 
purely local association can be. As our 
author says: “Loyalty is with most 
men stronger than reason,” and one 
who would firmly refuse to take the 
trouble and incur the expense involved 
in seeking or holding the mayoralty 
because he might thus make taxes 
lower, streets cleaner, schools. better 
and public servants more honest and 
capable, may not resist an appeal to 
accept that he may help the G. O. P. 
out of a hole. 

From all that I have said it may 
reasonably be inferred that I believe the 
existing local organizations of the two 
national parties may be employed for 
certain purposes as useful agencies of 
municipal government; and even that, 
under existing conditions of political 
education and morals among the people 
of great American cities, if it were pos- 
sible to do away with them altogether, 
the results of so doing might be dis- 
appointing and, in some cases, disas- 
trous. It must not be supposed for a 
moment, however, that I am in any 
wise blind or tender to their faults. 

Our vast political corporations are 
ruled each by a small inner circle of 
men whose stake in its operations is 
sufficient to have them make its con- 
trol the business of their lives. Our 
laws are made and enforced by men 
who owe their official life to our pro- 
fessional politicians, as these constitute, 
for practical purposes, the two great 
corporations we call parties; and their 
rule is such as should be expected from 
the characteristics of men’ who control 
them. 

Although fortunes are no doubt 
made in it, politics, regarded as a way 
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to make money, is a poor trade. - It has 
few attractions for men of character 
and ability, and such men, with rare 
exceptions, shun it. It is recruited from 
the failures and outcasts of all profes- 
sions. Its lowest stratum is made up 
in no small measure of habitual crim- 
inals; we reform, or further debauch, 
our convicts by making them our rulers. 
Among so many thousands a certain 
number of men of ability will, of 
course, be found. But I believe the 
impression that politicians are generally 
acute and ingenious, though untrust- 
worthy, is wholly groundless; the vast 
majority of them are men of the most 
moderate natural abilities, and the most 
limited acquirements. The “bosses” are 
noted for skill in obtaining plunder and 
liberality in its distribution among their 
followers, while the latter believe in 
their patron’s star, that is to say, feel 
confidence in his continuous ability to 
find them places; they adhere to him 
with unscrupulous fidelity; but he will 
be deserted in an instant if another 
proves, or is thought, better able to re- 
ward effective service at the people’s 
cost. 
PARTIES UTILIZED FOR 
MENT. 


GOOD. GOVERN- 

Organizations formed of such. men 
for such purposes can be agencies of 
good city government only against their 
will, and to compel them to be such 
agencies is, to my mind, the immediate 
end of municipal reformers in America 
to-day. I say the immediate end, for I 
fully recognize that we may reasonably 
look forward to a time when the mass 
of our fellow-citizens shall have at- 
tained, through long and sad experi- 
ence, a standard of enlightenment en- 
abling them to elect a mayor or alder- 
man for some other and better reason 
than his nomination as a Democrat or 
as a Republican; and we may also hope 
that when the serpent of “‘spoils” poli- 
tics has been, not “skotched” skin deep, 
as at present, but killed for good, our 
parties themselves may become again 
worthy of their names and fit for their 
work. But, dealing, as we must, with 
the voters we have and the parties we 
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know, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, | see but one sensible course 
for sensible friends of good govern- 
ment, namely, to invite bids from both 
parties for their support, bids in the 
nomination of good men and the sup- 
port of good measures, and to close 
with the highest bidder. 

I need hardly say that I disclaim any 
right to speak ex cathedra, but I would 
have us discharge our duties as citizens 
in accordance with those principles of 
honesty and common sense which guide 
the fulfillment of any private trust; let 
us seek to obtain the best rulers we 
can and the best laws we can for our 
city, just as we seek to make the safest, 
most judicious and most profitable use 
of lands or goods placed in our keeping. 
In neither case can honorable and con- 
scientious men make any bargain with 
iniquity ; a trustee has no right to bribe 
an assessor that his cestut que trust 
may pay lower taxes, or let the trust 
property for a gambling hell or a 
brothel that the latter’s income may be 
larger; and, in like manner, a citizen 
has no right, by word or act, to justify 
belief that he holds a scroundrel for 
anything else but a scoundrel. 

But we must bear in mind that we 
are not inspired prophets entrusted 
with a revelation of warning to a peo- 
ple steeped in sin, a warning which the 
latter will do well to heed, but whose 
reception in nowise concerns us. We 
are men, no better or wiser than our 
fellows, seeking by purely human ap- 
peals to reason and conscience to make 
more or less of these things as we’ see 
them, and feel as we feel about what 
we all see. Partisanship in municipal 
affairs is a source of odious abuses and 
the abatement of its evils should be 
matter of grave and urgent concern to 
all in hearty sympathy with the princi- 
ples and purposes of the National 
Municipal League; but its elimination 
is, for the moment and as things are, 
neither practicable nor certainly and un- 
reservedly to be desired; and I now in- 
vite the aid of all who thus sympathize 
with our aims and methods to make it, 
if and in so far as we can make it, a 
source of good. 

















Method of Nomination to Public Office 


An Historical Sketch 
By Charles B. Spahr 


Our public affairs have come to be 
administered by political parties, and 
yet our parties, until very recently, have 
been without authorization, or even 
recognition, in our laws. The central 
principle of democratic government is 
that the real powers controlling the peo- 
ple shall be under the control of the 
people, and therefore the popular recog- 
nition of the fact that democratic gov- 
ernment has come to mean party gov- 
ernment has brought with it the popular 
determination that party government 
shall be controlled by public law to serve 
public ends. 

In this country the center of party 
government and the recognized source 
of its authority is the primary system 
of selecting party candidates and deter- 
mining party policies. The origin of 
this system is practically contempora- 
neous with the origin of our national 
struggle for independence. It is true 
that, according to the memoirs of Sam- 
uel Adams, as early as 1725 his father 
“and twenty others used to meet, make 
a caucus and lay their plans for intro- 
ducing certain persons into places of 
trust and power.” But it was not until 
the years just preceding the Declara- 
tion of Independence that the North 
End Caucus and the South End Caucus 
and the Middle District Caucus of Bos- 
ton obtained a position of recognized 
power in determining the leaders and 
measures of the radical democracy of 
the New England metropolis. Samuel 
Adams himself is the father of the 
American primary system, for only in 
his day did the system become any- 
thing more than an informal gathering 
of individuals interested in political af- 
fairs. The part borne by Samuel 
Adams and the North End Caucus in 
the Revolutionary War naturally 


brought the institution to the attention 
of sympathetic spirits all over the coun- 
try. What the part was is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the following citation from 
Frothingham’s “Life and Times of 
Joseph Warren :” 


“As the time ap- 
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proached when the tea ships might be 
expected the subject was considered in 
the North End Caucus. . . . This body 
voted that they would oppose with their 
lives and fortunes the landing of any 
tea that might be sent to the town for 
sale by the East India Company.” 


SUPREMACY OF THE CAUCUS. 


The caucus of Samuel Adams’ day, 
though a much more formal and form- 
idable organization than that out of 
which it had grown, was itself rather 
of the nature of a secret meeting of men 
who, by co-operation, could obtain con- 
trol of the political situation. Its hon- 
orable history at the beginning was due 
entirely to the public-spirited type of 
men who organized it. Like Franklin’s 
little “Junto,” which exercised an in- 
fluence altogether out of proportion to 
the numbers or prominence of its mem- 
bers, it was based upon an idea of secret 
co-operation, which can be used as ef- 
fectively for bad ends as for good ones. 
The caucus was irresponsible, and in 
later days irresponsible caucuses came 
to be the most effective means of cor- 
rupting public life. 

In the rural districts, where all the 
voters know one another, the. evil side 
of the caucus has not developed so 
markedly as in the local towns and 
cities. In nearly all such districts, not 
only in New England, but throughout 
the country, the local party caucus was 
at first practically a town meeting of 
the members of the party. The next 
stage in the development of the system 
came from the desire to enable members 
of the party in different.districts to con- 
fer together and act as a unit. The first 
means through which such conferences 
were obtained was by means of com- 
mittees of correspondence, but a little» 
later the party members of the state leg- 
islatures and of the national Congress 
took it upon themselves to choose party 
candidstes for state and national officers 
and assumed the general direction of 
party affairs. During the first two 





decades of the last century the legisla- 
tive and congressional caucuses were 
practically supreme, and it was felt that 
only through them could all sections be 
represented in party councils and all 
sections of the party act together in the 
contests with party antagonists. 
Gradually, however, this instrument 
for party unity came to be regarded as 
a party tyrant. Members of each party 
in districts in which the opposition 
party was in the majority had, of course, 
no representatives in the state legisla- 
ture or in the national Congress, and, 
therefore, were without direct repre- 
sentation in the party:councils. Fur- 
thermore, it came to be felt that the 
legislators and congressmen were not 
responsive to popular feeling in the mat- 
ter of nominations. In 1824 the popular 
sentiment aroused by the arbitrary rule 
of “King Caucus” was one of the im- 
portant contributing causes to the de- 
feat of the candidacy of William H. 
Crawford for the Presidency. 
CONVENTION SUBSTITUTED FOR CAUCUS. 
The substitute for the legislative and 
congressional caucus which democratic 
sentiment then demanded was the con- 
vention—a system which preserved its 
commanding authority in all sections for 
one generation, and in most sections for 
two. The central idea of the convention 
system was that the members of each 
party should meet locally and choose 
delegates to county, or senatorial, or 
state, or national conventions, instruct- 
ing them, if thought necessary, just how 
they should vote in these conventions, 
It was a further adaptation of the rep- 
resentative system of government to the 
affairs of the party; but this method of 
governing party affairs, like its 
predecessor, became more and more un- 
satisfactory as the years went on, as 
population increased, and as the desire 
of the people for direct control of pub- 
lic affairs grew stronger. The mere 
growth of population formed an impor- 
tant reason why the convention system 
ceased to meet the needs of the people. 


DIRECT PRIMARIES. 
When the population was smali, the 


number of delegates sent to county, dis- 
trict or state conventions was relatively 
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to the population large, and nearly 
every citizen know personally the dele- 
gate who was to represent him; but 
when the population increased the num- 
ber of the delegates became relatively 
small, their personal relations to most 
of their. constituents were remote, and 
the delegates came to be what the mem- 
bers of the legislative caucus had been 
before them—a small ruling class. In ‘ 
order, therefore, for the general elec- 
torate to regain as much control as it 
had formerly exercised over party af- 
fairs, it was necessary to do away with 
the convention system and’ substitute 
one in which the people voted directly 
for the men to be nominated and the 
measures to be supported by their party. 
The popularity of this reform, outside 
the ranks of political leaders, was, of 
course, in part due to the further devel- 
opment of the democratic spirit, which 
demanded that government should be 
directed, not by a special class of: citi- 
zens, but by the whole body of citizens, 
in order that the interests of all, poor 
as well as rich, might obtain equal con- 
sideration in the party councils. 


FARMERS’ INDEPENDENCE. 


This new spirit was most marked in 
the rural districts, and _ particularly 
among the substantial farmers in those 
districts. In the Northwest, as well as 
the East, the great body of such farm- 
ers, at least until the rise of the Populist 
party and the political revolution of 
1896, were identified with the Republi- 
cans, and therefore it was in the Repub- 
lican party at the North that the de- 
mand for a primary system, in which 
the ordinary voters should select candi- 
dates instead of merely selecting dele- 
gates to select candidates, had its first 
and strongest development. In the 
South nearly all the farmers of this in- 
dependent class were identified with the 
Democratic party, and therefore in the 
South it was in the Democratic party 
that the demand for direct primaries 
had its first and strongest development. 

In the South this demand was even 
stronger than at the North, and for this 
there were several reasons, the chief 
one being that in the South the choice 
of the Democratic primary is, in most 
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sections, sure of election, and unless or- 
dinary citizens are given a choice in the 


primary, they have really no voice at all. 


as to who shall govern. them and how 
they shall be governed. The regular 
election in most parts of the South is 
merely a. listless and perfunctory ratifi- 
cation of what the Democratic primary 
has already decided upon. It being 
clear, therefore, at the South, that the 
popular control of the primary was es- 
sential to popular government, the citi- 
zens of this section early began to 
abridge and to overthrow the power of 
the delegate conventions, and to require 
that the nominees to all responsible 
offices should be chosen directly from 
and by the rank and file of the voters. 
It was in South Carolina that this sys- 
tem first reached logical completeness. 

The triumph of the reform faction of 
the South Caroliria Democracy in the 
election of 1891 was followed by the 
destruction of the convention system 
and the choice of all public officials, in- 
cluding United States senators, was 
given over to the voters at the primaries. 
To some extent this system in South 
Carolina disappointed the radical. Demo- 
crats who introduced it, for it was found 
that the primaries were more likely to 
select a moderate than a radical for any 
place of great responsibility. But the 
new system, like every democratic ad- 
vance, so thoroughly commended itself 
to the mass of the people that no one 
has dared to suggest a backward step 
From South Carolina the system,of di- 
rect primaries has extended into Geor- 
gia, into Alabama, into Mississippi, into 
Louisiana, into Texas and into Virginia, 
so that to-day nearly all through the 
South conventions do little more than 
formulate platforms; the real choice of 
Democratic party candidates is lodged 
with the people of the party. 

In the North the substitution of di- 
rect primaries for party conventions has 
developed somewhat slowly, but during 
the last few years the advance has been 


nearly as marked as at the South. Be- 
ginning, perhaps, with Crawford 
County, in western Pennsylvania 


which established direct -primafies~in 
1860, county after county throughout 
the middle West adopted the plan of 
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having the candidates 
party nominations submit themselves to 
the suffrage of the voters of their party 
instead of being selected by conven- 


for important 


tions. This system was slowly intro- 
duced into cities of considerable size, 
and during the last decade, when the 
influence of the bosses and professional 
politicians in nearly all the cities reached 
a point no one concerned for popular 
self-government could longer tolerate, 
there has come strong demand all over 
the North that the selection of candi- 
dates by conventions must end and their 
selection by ordinary citizens take its 
place. 

In Minnesota the first important . 
law providing for the introduction of a 
new system in a large city was adopted 
in 1899. This law was confessedly ex- 
perimental, and introduced a direct pri- 
mary system in the single county con- 
taining the city of Minneapolis. Two 
years later the Minnesota Legislature 
extended the system so that it applied to 
all city, county and congressional nomi- 
nations throughout the commonwealth. 
In the Minnesota legislation the use of 
the Australian ballot was combined with 
the provision that the voters should vote 
directly for candidates instead of dele- 
gates, and wherever a reform primary 
system has been advocated in the North, 
the employment of a secret ballot fur- 
nished by the public authorities has 
been essentially a part of the system. 

After its triumph in Minnesota the di- 
rect primary gathered equal popularity 
in the neighboring state of Wisconsin, 
which, a year ago, despite the antago- 
nism of the forces which supply and 
handle political corporation funds, 
adopted the new system, provided the 
voters should give direct sanction to 
the new law at a coming election. In 
Michigan a direct primary system has 
been tried in the city of Grand Rapids, 
and both political parties in most parts 
of the state have in their platforms 
called for a general law establishing 
the system everywhere. Similar gains 
have been made for direct primaries in 
Indiana and Ohio, and even greater 
gains in the state of Massachusetts. At 
first in Massachusetts the system of di- 
rect primaries was only applied to the : 
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selection of minor officers, but by the 
law, enacted a year ago, all candidates 
for the present state legislature are 
chosen directly by the voters. The ex- 
ample of Massachusetts and Minnesota 
bids fair to have a far-reaching effect 
upon the people of other common- 
wealths, as the demand for a system in 
which the whole electorate shall take 
direct part will soon be next to univer- 
sal. Each step in the development of 
our nominating methods has been a step 
to make more real the control of public 
affairs by the whole electorate. All 
those who believe in this Americat 
ideal instinctively give their support to 
every movement toward its attainment. 


THE ENGLISH PRIMARY SYSTEM. 


In England the primary system has 
had a similar development, though a 
much later one. There, as well as here, 
the primary has been the organ of de- 
mocracy, and it has been peculiarly the 
democratic elements in society which 
have furthered its development. The 
word “caucus” in England was not 
generally used until the early seventies, 
and then it was applied by the Tories 
as a term of reproach to the methods 
by which the Liberals of Birmingham 
organized their supporters in order to 
carry through the civic reforms which 
have given that city its international 
reputation, and in order to secure for 
the Liberal party that strong represen- 
tation in Parliament for which the city 
of Birmingham was so long famous. 
The Liberals would have preferred to 
keep for their organization the name 
they themselves had chosen, “The Birm- 
ingham Liberal Association,““for they 
felt keenly the discredit which had been 
brought upon the primary system by the 
abuses of this system which had been 
tolerated by the democracy of America, 
but they accepted the bad name in order 
to secure machinery by which common 
men could make their influence effeci- 
ive in the political life of the nation. 

From the city of Birmingham the plan 
of entrusting the management of the 
Liberal party to delegates elected by 
the whole body of Liberal voters was 
soon extended to other progressive cen- 
ters, and sqon Mr. Gladstone formally 
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endorsed the National Association of 
Liberal Clubs, which has come to be 
the controlling power in all the affairs 
of the Liberal party. There, as here, 
the control of the party by the members 
of Parliament elected by it did not sat- 
isfy the needs of the new democracy ; 
and a primary system, similar to the 
convention system which we are out- 
growing, is now the means by which 
the party of progress in England agrees 
upon its programme and selects its can- 
didates. Years after the Liberals had 
accepted this institution, the Conserva- 
tive party unwillingly followed in its 
footsteps. 





THE VOICE OF THE FUTURE. 


Hark to the throbbing of thought 
In the breast of the wakening world! 
Over land, over sea it hath come! 
The serf that was yesterday bought 
To-day his defiance hath hurled— 
No more in his slavery dumb— 
And to-morrow will break from the fetters 
that bind 
And lift a bold arm for the rights of man- 
kind! 


Hark to the voice of the time! 
The multitude think for themselves, 
And weigh their condition, each one; 
The drudge has a spirit sublime; 
And whether he hammers or delves, 
He reads when his labor is done; 
And learns though he groans under penury’s 
ban 
That freedom to think is the birthright of 
man. 


-—Charles Mackay. 





A cooperative labor exchange has re- 
cently been started in Cincinnati for the 
purpose of saving retailer’s profits by 
cooperative purchasing. The member- 
ship fee is $10.00, and it is from this 
source that thé capital is derived to 
operate-the-seheme. The exchange is 
buying and selling hundreds of tons of 
coal, and members are saved five per 
cent on their purchases of this com- 
modity. The intention is to enlarge the 
business deal in other things as soon as 
the success of the scheme warrants. 


“Who at all times and everywhere gave 
his strength to*the weak, his substance to 
the poor, <1is sympathy to the suffering, his 
heart to God—‘Greater love hath no man 
than this.’’”—Of Major-General Charles 
George Gordon, on the memorial to him in 
St. Paul’s, Londgn. 














By George 


The citizens of a republic are both 
sovereigns and subjects. In a represen- 
tative republic, such as ours, their sov- 
ereignty consists in the right to gov- 
ern themselves and their country by 
laws made and administered by public 
officials freely chosen by them for that 
purpose and responsible to them alone 
for the manner in which they discharge 
those duties; the theory being that the 
people who are to be subject to the 
laws and who will be the greatest bene- 
ficiaries of good and the greatest suf- 
ferers from evil administration, should 
of right have the power to control and 
direct their government. 

But it is manifest that anything 
which limits or impairs the citizen’s 
freedom of choice, or equality of power, 
in the selection of public officers to the 
same extent curtails his sovereignty ; 
and that the existence of any power 
which relieves public officers of direct 
responsibility to the people, and can 
protect them from the consequences of, 
and at times even reward them for, of- 
ficial acts prejudicial to public interests 
or in conflict with public sentiment, de- 
stroys every vestige of indirect or moral 
control. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE CITIZEN. 


Under such conditions the sover- 
eignty of the citizens becomes a mere 
sham, and experience has shown that ‘it 
is idle to hope for a continuance of hon- 
est administration (i. e., an administra- 
tion in which all the powers of govern- 
ment are exercised solely for the best in- 
terests of the whole people). 

Freedom of choice and direct respon- 
sibility to the people are absolutely es- 
sential alike to government by the peo- 
ple and honest administration. If pop- 
ular government is to be preserved and 
is to furnish an administration which 
will honestly, faithfully and efficiently 
fulfill those great ends for which gov- 
ernments were established among men, 
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the people must be vigilant at all times 
to prevent any custom or statutory reg- 
ulation which will, in the slightest de- 
gree, impair the operation of these two 
essential principles. 

In this, theory and experience both 
agree; and what has been said applies 
with equal force to every department of 
government, National, State and Mu- 
nicipal. 

At present, however, we are con- 
cerned only with the municipal depart- 
ment; but there is no department of 
government which comes closer to the 
people—in which the benefits of good 
and the evils of bad administration 
more quickly and intimately affect the 
people concerned—or in which the pow- 
er of the people to select their own of- 
ficers and control their acts is more im- 
portant. 

Now every intelligent citizen who 
fairly considers the actual (not the the- 
oretical) political system which prevails 
in this country, and in no department 
with greater effect than in the munici- 
pal, knows that it materially restricts 
the power of the people in the choice of, 
and impairs their’ subsequent control 
over, their officers. 


MONOPOLIZING THE OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


Morover, the State, by the adoption 
of an official ballot, now so general, has 
greatly increased the ability of the 
“boss” or “machine,” once invested 
with power, to perpetuate it 

If the State gives a place on the bal- 
lot to a political party and a “boss,” or 
a “machine,” or an “organization” 
which has the right and power to select 
the candidate whose name shall occupy 
that place, evidently the State grants the 
“boss” or “machine” or “organization” 
(the title is immaterial) a monopoly in 
the use of the party name and the sup- 
port of the public policy for which that 
name stands. 

Manifestly, such a monopoly is un- 
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reasonable ; it is absurd that any set of 
citizens should be given a copyright on 
any public policy. 

If a policy is a public one and bene- 
ficial to the public, it should be open to 
the support of every person who ap- 
proves it, without being obliged to ac- 
cept, as the price of being permitted to 
do so, a candidate in the selection of 
whom he had no share. 

If, on the other hand, the policy is a 
private one, the association to promote 
it should be stamped as a conspiracy 
against public order and unworthy of 
any public recognition, instead of being 
protected by law. 

Consider for a moment our present 
political system as it affects both the lib- 
erty of the citizens and the interests of 
the community. 


EXCLUSIVE POWER TO NOMINATE. 

Certain associations of citizens (each 
regulating for itself the terms and con- 
ditions on which membership in it can 
be acquired and maintained and the 
manner in which its will shall be ascer- 
tained and declared) have exclusive 
power to select the candidates who 
shall represent at the general election 
the public policy over which the respec- 
tive associations claim and are given a 
monopoly. 

In some of these associations and in 
some localities the members at large 
are accorded an opportunity to express 
their wishes in the selection of candi- 
dates, the primaries being sometimes 
honest and sometimes fraudulent, but 
always confined to those who are “reg- 
ular;” in others, the members at large 
have no powers and the selection is 
made by delegates or committees, and 
sometimes by a single person. 

The candidates thus selected are 
placed upon the ballot as the exclusive 
representatives of the public policy for 
which the respective associations stand, 
and a vote for or against them at the 
election is a vote for or against that 
policy. 

Now, under this system, what share 
in the government has the citizen? He 
has had no share in the selection of the 
candidates, and yet if he participates in 
the election he must make a choice, 
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In order to show his approval of a 
policy which he thinks wise and bene- 
ficial for his country he must agree to 
accept as his candidate a man in whose 
selection he had no share, who may be 
personally very objectionable to him, 
and whom he may believe to be unfit 
for the office for which he is to be 
chosen; or in order to defeat this can- 
didate he must vote for some other one 
whom he may believe very worthy but 
in whose selection he has had no share, 
and whose election will be the endorse- 
ment and introduction of a policy ,;which 
he believes to be prejudicial to his coun- 
try. 
Is such a choice of evils worthy of a 
free citizen in a free country? 


AND WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


The ballot is the instrument through 
which the sovereignty of the people is 
given effect. The State has the right 
and duty to protect the ballot from 
fraud of every kind and from any- 
thing which might obstruct the free ex- 
pression of popular will through it, or 
impair the equality of each citizen’s 
share in, or opportunity to use, it. 
Legislation to: promote these ends is 
right and proper and should unhesitat- 
ingly be resorted to from time to time 
as need arises. 

3ut beyond this, the State cannot go 
without violating the principles upon 
which our institutions rest. Any inva- 
sion of the liberty, purity, or equality of 
the ballot by an individual or associa- 
tion of individuals is a crime, and such 
an invasion by the State is tyranny. 

No legislation, therefore, should be 
attempted which directly or indirectly 
impairs or limits the choice of the peo- 
ple in the selection of their officers. 
We may consider their choice wise or 
unwise, but the right to make it is 
theirs, and they should have the power 
to use it. 

A just government exists for the 
equal benefit of all the people and the 
protection of their rights. As the peo- 
ple are its beneficiaries, so they are the 
safest custodians of its powers. 

No sincere believer in a government 
by the people will ever tolerate, and no 
honest one will ever excuse, anything 
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which destroys, or unnecessarily hamp- 
ers, the power of the people to control 
their government at every step. 

Bearing in mind the incompatibility 
of present methods with the power of 
the people to govern and control their 
city, and with the integrity of munici- 
pal administration, and with the proper 
limitations on the power of the State to 
act, let us see what statutory regulations 
are necessary and proper to guarantee 
to each citizen that free and equal share 
in the selection of public elective offi- 
cers which is requisite to insure that the 
officer chosen shall represent and be ac- 
countable to, not a “boss” or a “ma- 
chine,” but the general body of citizens 
advocating and supporting the policy 
for which he stood as candidate. 

The State fixes the time for the gen- 
eral municipal election, and it fixes it at 
a date believed to be most convenient 
for all citizens; why, then, should it not 
do the same thing in regard to the pre- 
liminary elections which are to deter- 
mine who are to compete for public of- 


fices as the representatives of the public . 


policy for the furtherance of which par- 
ties exist, instead of permitting these 
important preliminary elections to be 
changed from time to time to suit the 
convenience or advantage of some can- 
didate or some organization which, 
however it may arrogate to itself the 
title, is certainly not the party? 

There is no sufficient reason (i. e., 
there is no reason so far as the inter- 
ests of the people themselves are: con- 
cerned) why there should not be a fixed 
date for all such preliminary municipal 
elections; for, whether called “prima- 
ries” or by some other name, they are 
elections. Of course, the date should 
be fixed at a reasonable time in advance 
of the general election, and with proper 
regard to the habits and business of the 
people: but these are questions which 
the Legislature is designed to consider 
and, if.truly representative of the peo- 
ple, is well qualified to decide. 

Particular interests might be incon- 
venienced and private schemes prej- 


udiced, but the interests of the people 
themselves (the only ones worthy of 
in the 


consideration) would not be 
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slightest degree impaired; for, having 
notice of the date, the people would 
make their arrangements accordingly, 
just as they do for the general election. 

Neither is there any sufficient reason 
why the ‘preliminary elections of all 
“parties” —if we use “party” in its true 
sense as meaning all citizens holding 
common views as to the public policy 
which they desire introduced and car- 
ried out in the conduct of the municipal 
government—should not be held at the 
same place, on the same day, and under 
public supervision, while there are many 
and controlling reasons for the adoption 
of such a course. It is sufficient to 
point out that it would save unneces- 
sary and useless expense to the State 
and that, because the members of each 
party would be engaged in the choice 
of their own party candidate, it would 
reduce to a minimum the danger of 
those of one party interfering with the 
selection of the candidate of another ; 
nor would there be any more danger of 
confusion and disturbance at such joint 
preliminary municipal elections than at 
the following general municipal elec- 
tions. 

And, as these preliminary nominating 
elections will continue to have an im- 
portant and controlling influence in the 
government, and as the State does pro- 
tect and give effect to the action of po- 
litical parties, it is right and proper for 
it to take due precaution against the 
commission of frauds, rather than re- 
strict itself to the investigation and cor- 
rection of them after commission, which 
is always difficult and often impossible. 


ELECTORS’ RIGHT TO NOMINATE. 


But no regulation should be _per- 
mitted, either by the State of by an “or- 
ganization,” which would exclude from 
participation in the preliminary election 
any citizen who has the right to vote at 
the ensuing municipal election. 

There are three reasons for this, all of 
which are unanswerable. 

In the first place, as already pointed 
out, the only legitimate and proper pur- 
pose for which “parties” exist is the in- 
troduction and execution of a certain 
policy in public administration by the 
election of officials agreed upon in ad- 
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vance by those who approve and support 
that policy; therefore, it would be ab- 
surd for the law to give any limited or 
restricted number of citizens a monopoly 
in an exclusive right to use and advo- 
cate a certain public policy ; yet, for the 
State to give any body of citizens, less 
than the whole, an exclusive right to se- 
lect the candidate or candidates who 
shall represent such policy’at the elec- 
tion, is to give them such a monopoly 
and protect it by law. 

In the second place, the proper pur- 
pose of political parties, and the only 
one which the State can recognize or 
which makes them beneficial agencies of 
popular government, is that they en- 
able citizens who agree upon a common 
political policy also to agree among 
themselves in advance of the election on 
the candidate most satisfactory to them 
to represent that policy, and who, if 
elected, will be pledged to carry it out 
in the administration of public affairs. 
And, as at the general election, every 
citizen will not only have the right to 
vote for the election of the candidate so 
selected to represent the policy, but will 
be solicited to do so (i. e., to join the 
party then), he should have a voice in 
that selection (i. e., be allowed to join 
the party in advance of the election) 
if he desires it. 

The question to be settled at the pre- 
liminary nominating election is which 
of the persons seeking to be a candidate 
upon a certain platform of principles 
is the choice of the greater number of 
the citizens who support that platform ; 
and that can only be ascertained by per- 
mitting every citizen who approves and 
desires to support it to express his 
choice by voting at the preliminary 
nominating election which settles the 
question. 

In the third place, no test has ever 
been devised which, in its application, 
does not either violate the constitutional 
rights of the citizens or exact from 
them a pledge which they have no right 
to give, and which no one should be 
permitted to ask. 

The ordinary tests are proof by the 
citizen that he voted for the candidate 
of the organization at a previous elec- 
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tion, or a more or less specific pledge by 
him that he now holds a particular set 
of political opinions, and that at the ap- 
proaching election he will support the 
candidate chosen, or both. 


SECRECY OF BALLOT NULLIFIED. 


We do not now recall any State con- 
stitution which does not guarantee to 
its citizens a secret ballot; but of what 
avail is this constitutional guarantee if a 
citizen must, before he can participate 
in a nominating election, disclose how 
he voted at a previous general election ? 
Either the secrecy of the ballot must be 
thrown aside, or the right to participate 
in nominating candidates for public of- 
fices abandoned. 

So sacred and so important is this se- 
crecy of the ballot that the State will 
not require a lawful voter to disclose, 
even in a judicial proceeding, how he 
voted; how, then, could it permit the 
exaction of such disclosure by a self- 
constituted political “organization” as a 
condition of a citizen’s right to take part 
in the selection of candidates for public 
offices ? 

And every right-minded citizen, who 
gives the matter an impartial considera- 
tion, will admit that no citizen has the 
right to give, and no “organization” has 
the right to ask, a pledge which will 
bind him in the future exercise of his 
right of suffrage. 

When he casts his ballot, it is the cit- 
izen’s right, and his duty to himself and 
the State, to vote acording to the honest 
dictates of his conscience; and it is 
against the highest public policy to per- 
mit him to be compelled, for any rea- 
son, to give a pledge, which, if kept, 
might prevent him from doing so. 

Moreover, the danger of the support- 
ers of one policy interfering in the 
choice of the candidate of the support- 
ers of another policy, unless tests of this 
character are provided, is more fanciful 
than real. 

None but a very dishonest citizen 
would do this. It is well known that 
such an ore is not restrained, if a suf- 
ficient inducement is offered him, by 
any such tests or pledges; and, on the 
other hand, they prevent the citizen who 
holds the secrecy of his ballot in high 
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respect from taking part in the primary. 
Under the separate primary plan, there 
is the greater opportunity for and 
greater inducement to dishonesty, as 
there is the greater opportunity for 
profit from it. It is notorious that, un- 
der the separate primary plan, the 
henchman of ostensibly hostile political 
managers often participate “under or- 
ders” in the primary of the opposite 
party. Thus rival “bosses” by working 
in harmony may each help the other to 
control. 


ALL VOTERS PARTICIPATE, 


Where the preliminary nominating 
election is freely participated in by all 
voters, each would know that, if he 
voted with the supporters of a policy to 
which he was opposed, he would lose 
his chance of voting in the selection of 
his own candidate, an inducement to 
honesty which is wanting when sepa- 
‘rate primaries are used. 

Where any political movement has 
developed into a strong popular follow- 
ing, the State has the right to ascertain, 
and should ascertain, who is in fact the 
choice of a majority of those professing 
allegiance to the movement before being 
required to certify to it by printing his 
name on the official ballot as the move- 
ment’s candidate for public office; be- 
ing careful, however, that the laws pro- 
vided for that purpose do not give any 
preference to one party over another, or 
impose any obstacles to new movements. 

With these ‘limitations, public policy 
and the liberty of the citizens both re- 
quire that in the formation of the of- 
ficial ballot the same liberty and equal- 
ity shall be preserved as existed when 
citizens prepared and voted their own 
ballot. For the State to do more is to 
hamper, rather than assist and protect, 
the people in the exercise of their most 
solemn right, the right upon which the 
sovereignty of citizenship itself de- 
pends. 

It may be asked what right has the 
State to prevent citizens organizing on 
any lines they see fit to adopt, and con- 
ducing their business and selecting their 
candidates in any manner they see fit 
to adopt, so long as the purpose for 
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which they organize is not prejudicial to 
public policy ? 


FREE ASSOCIATION UNIMPAIRED. 


The answer is that the State is not 
asked to do anything of the kind. The 
act proposed will not interfere with the 
liberty of association: it only prevents 
any such association monopolizing a 
public policy which may be of great pub- 
lic benefit. Citizens will still be free to 
organize as they see fit, and to put any 
name or names on the official ballot they 
desire, by petition. This is their right 
and is preserved by the very letter of 
the act: but the stamp of the “‘organiza- 
tion” will no longer be necessary to get 
a candidate’s name on the ballot as the 
representative of a public policy, and 
thereby make the election necessary of 
the “organization’s”’ candidate to secure 
the adoption of or adherence to such 
policy in public administration. 

Every supporter of the policy would 
have a fair opportunity and an equal 
share in the selection of the candidate 
on whom they would unite. No citi- 
zen would be contented with less: none 
should be permitted to have more. 

It is the purpose of the proposed act 
to recommend the introduction of these 
principles in the field of municipal gov- 
ernment, where, as already pointed out, 
the rights of the citizen, both as sov- 
ereign and subject, are of such vital im- 
portance. We believe that its effect 
will be to develop local public opinion in 
regard to the local government, and se- 
cure a free and honest expression of it. 

Under. it, before the State can print 
the candidate’s name upon an official 
ballot for the municipal election as the 
representative of a certain public policy, 
a reasonable opportunity will be given 
to ascertain ; first, whether that policy is 
sustained by a sufficient number of citi- 
zens to justify its further consideration 
at the time; and, second, whether the 
candidate whose name is to go on the 
ballot as the representative of the pol- 
icy is truly and honestly the free choice 
of the citizens who support that policy 
as the man best fitted and most suited 
to them for representing those views as 
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a candidate and carrying them out as a 
public officer, if selected. 

Through the opportunity it affords 
for an official polling of the vote in fa- 
vor of any given set of political prin- 
ciples, the strength or weakness of their 
support by local public opinion is clearly 
demonstrated; and through the abso- 
lutely open and fair competition it in- 
sures between candidates who profess 
the same set of principles, it ascertains 
beyond question which candidate has 
the greater popular support, and is, 
therefore, best entitled to be recognized 
as their representative. In this way, 
without interfering in any way with po- 
litical organizations, and without in any 
way giving any statutory preference or 
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preponderance to organizations or to in- 
dividuals, it guarantees that each citi- 
zen may, by a secret ballot, not only 
give a free, untrammeled expression to 
his opinion upon any public policy 
which he desires considered or enforced 
in the conduct of the local government, 
but may participate freely and effect- 
ively in the choice of the candidate for 
public office who is pledged to that pol- 
icy, if elected. 

The enactment and enforcement of 
such a law protects, defends and en- 
forces the sovereignty of the citizen, 
and should make him the willing and 
loyal subject of the government he 
helps to establish. 


The Drift Toward Industrial Unionism 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


The most unpleasant feature of strict 
trade unionism is that as mechanical 
‘arts and appliances advance the trade 
lines hecome less distinct and too much 
energy is lost in quarreling over work. 
The trade union movement in England 
has had a long and bitter experience 
with this tendency within itself, and is 
for most part accepting industrialism, 
or the organization of all workmen in 
an industry into one union regardless of 
trade lines, as the ultimate solution of 
the problem. It seems to be at least 
the inevitable next step toward an ulti- 
mate solution. The Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers includes everything 
‘in the machinery industry except the 
boilermakers. The English unions were 
compelled to become industrial by their 
own “demarcation,” or, as we would 
say, “jurisdictional” fights. The secre- 
tary of the Shipwrights’ Association in 
England makes no concealment of the 
fact that the difficulties his union has 
with employers are far less frequent 
and less serious than the trouble with 
other unions over “demarcation dis- 
putes.” 


UNION OF ALLIED TRADES. 


Industrial unionism means the organ- 





ization of all the workmen in an indus- 
try into one union without regard to 
their trade or occupation in that in- 
dustry. Strict trade unionism, when 
“hewing to the line,” means the organ- 
ization of all persons working at a 
closely defined trade or occupation into 
one union without regard to the indus- 
try in which they work. The United 
Mine Workers is a good instance of an 
“industrial” union. Here the wages 
are fixed by one agreement for black- 
smiths, carpenters, machine runners, 
miners, drivers, top and bottom laborers, 
cagers, etc., the ultimate aim being to 
bring the entire force of productive 
employes in the industry into one or- 
ganization. This may be done by amal- 
gamation, as in the case of the United 
Brewery Workers and the United Mine 
Workers, or by the federation of trade 
unions, as in case of the National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters, the Long- 
shoremen and others, which, while they 
‘are trade unions at the base, are indus- 
trial at the top; and this is perhaps the 
essence of “industrialism,” that it gives 
a central organization covering the en- 
tire industry power to veto a strike by 
any segregation of workmen, as a sin- 
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gle trade, in that industry, and, on the 
other hand, when it does order a strike, 
can reach every occupation and trade 
in the industry. It changes the allegi- 
ance of the individual workman from 
his trade organization to his industry 
by giving the latter jurisdiction not only 
over the former, but over him. The 
articles of confederation gave the con- 
tinental congress no power over the in- 
dividual, who still remained only a cit- 
izen of his state; but the constitution 
makes each individual a citizen first 
of the United States, and his state citi- 
zenship is a very secondary matter. So 
strong was the old colonial idea of state 
citizenship, however, that even in 1860 
many men who disapproved of secession 
said: ‘My state first, though wrong, 
I will go with my state.” This is pre- 
cisely the anachronous situation in labor 
organizations to-day; and in their at- 
tempt to solve their difficulties it would 
seem the tendency is to follow the line 
of our political development, and give 
to an industry practically supreme 
power over the trade. 


RESULT OF SYMPATHETIC STRIKE. 


Up to the present time the industrial 
unions in the United States have for the 
most part been driven into this form of 
organization as a result of opposition 
to the sympathetic strike. The United 
Mine Workers, the Longshoremen, the 
Brewery Workers’ Union, the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, the 
American Flint Glass Workers—these 
were industrialized principally by dint 
of the difficulties surrounding the sym- 
pathetic or combined action of different 
organizations formed on narrow or 
strict trade lines. The innumerable 
conflicts between unions over questions 
of jurisdiction are resulting in a further 
and more inevitable consolidation, and 
industrialization of organization. The 
world outside of unionism was startled 
by President Gompers’ address to the 
American Federation of Labor a year 
ago in New Orleans, in which he called 
attention to the “fratricidal war” among 
unions, and made a noble plea for some 
settlement consistent with strict trade 
unionism. The convention ordered sev- 
eral such settlements which the unions 
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involved refused to make, and in No- 
vember, 1903, Mr. Gompers felt called 
upon to say to the Boston convention : 


GOMPERS’ PLEA FOR PEACE. 


“It becomes my painful duty to again 
call attention to the very grave danger 
which confronts our movement by rea~ 
son of the internecine strife due to the 
conflicting claims to jurisdiction. Owing 
to the acuteness of this question last 
year, the New Orleans convention 
made most strenuous efforts to bring 
about a solution of the various conflict- 
ing claims then made. Had all the or- 
ganizations affected yielded in good 
faith to the suggestions made and con- 
clusions reached, that convention would 
have fully merited the tribute ascribed 
to it and which it deserved in being 
designated the “peace convention” of 
the labor movement. In not many in- 
stances, however, have the organiza- 
tions departed from their original 
claims, while several others, by their 
violation of their pledges to that con- 
vention to cease hostilities and to abide 
by the awards of impartial arbitration 
or of decisions reached by the conven- 
tion itself, have rendered conditions, if 
possible, still worse. In fact, in some 
trades, where no conflicts existed, the 
organizations have deliberately changed 
their claims to jurisdiction with no bet- 
ter reason than that “other organiza- 
tions have extended their claims,” they 
therefore saw no reason why their own 
claims to jurisdiction should not also 
be extended, thus demonstrating that 
when a wrong policy is once inaugu- 
rated its evil influences are extended 
until the gravest consequences and 
dangers confront the entire labor move- 
ment. The trade unions are the nat- 
ural movement of the wage earners to 
protect and advance their interests. The 
workers of the craft or calling associate 
the better to protect and promote these 
interests.” 

Again, he said, in the same address: 

“It is not an uninteresting fact to 
state that there were applications from 
one or more international unions for 
the revocation of the charters of thirty 
international unions, and some of the 
complaining organizations were really 
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disappointed that their requests were 
not granted. With the executive coun- 
cil I would have no hesitancy in revok- 
ing the charter of any affiliated organ- 
ization, but to do so there would dave 
to be good and substantial redsons 
therefor and no other means at hand 
by which the best interests of labor 
could be served. No doubt had the ex- 
ecutive council easily yielded to the 
demands for the revocation of charters 
we should have had still more demands 
of the same character, and instead of 
having the best general organization of 
labor our country has ever had we 
would be divided up into fragments 
contending in open fratricidal war 
against each other, instead of co-operat- 
ing in a faithful, honest and intelligent 
effort to accomplish the best results 
with the least domination.” 

This is an irrepressible conflict, for 
the reason that those who are seeking 
to widen the scope of unionism are com- 
pelled in their action by the logic of 
events. while the “hew-to-the-liners” are 
compelled either absurdly to multiply 
the organizations or cease to be strict 
trade unionists themselves. Let us il- 
lustrate by a few examples. 

ALLIED METAL TRADES. 

The Allied Metal Mechanics claim 
the right to organize and hold jurisdic- 
tion over blacksmiths’ helpers. The 
Blacksmiths’ Union contest this claim. 
Naturally the Allied Metal Mechanics’ 
Union wants all the occupation not 
otherwise provided for in its organiza- 
tion, to the end that all may be organ- 
ized. Naturally the blacksmith does 
not want his helper, whom he is daily 
and hourly educating and training to 
become a blacksmith, to be in an organ- 
ization the blacksmiths could not con- 
trol in case of a strike. But if the 
Blacksmiths’ Union admits the helper 
to membership it ceases to be a strict 
trade union, while to insist upon a 
separate union of helpers involves too 
much, since the drop-forger and the 
machine-blacksmith or “bulldozer” 
would have the same claim to separate 
unions, and there would simply be no 
end to it. It is simply impossible to 
tell whether the drop-forger or the 





“bulldozer” is a blacksmith or a ma- 
chinist. The “bulldozer” is a man who 
heats bars or pieces of iron cut to 
length, and when hot puts them into a 
machine or shaper called a “bulldozer,”’ 
and which presses the heated iron into 
the shape desired. Like the drop-forger 
he works a machine, but the product 
of the machine is blacksmiths’ work. 
In a blacksmiths’ strike what could not 
be done by drop-forgers or “bulldozers” 
enough “helpers” could be found to do 
to break the strike. A _ blacksmiths’ 
union which does not contain all of 
these is treading on very thin ice, one 
that does is hardly a “hew-to-the-liner.”’ 
The trouble with the slogan, “hew to 
the line,” is that it is impossible to find 
the line in trades to-day, and in the 
search for the trade line the unions have 
gone to hewing each other. 


IN THE PRINTING TRADES. 
Again, Mr. Higgins of the Printing 


Pressmen’s Union is right in wanting 
the helpers and pressfeeders in his or- 
ganization; the inconsistency is in op- 
posing at once a_pressfeeders’ strict 
trade union, and an industrial organiza- 
tion which should include all employes 
in the printing industry. The recent 
action of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, and the agreement of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council with 
other and non-affiliated unions in the in- 
dustry show the trend in this industry 
is toward a unification of organizations. 
Ever since the International Machinists’ 
Union had to give up the linotype-ma- 
chinist to the Typographical Union the 
handwriting on the wall here has been 
plain. And why should not the press- 
feeder, who can take the pressman’s 
position at any moment in a strike, be 
in the Pressmen’s Union? And since 
all in an industry are employed by one 
employer, and these employers all in 
one employers’ association, why should 
not the instincts of self-preservation 
equally consolidate the unions? In a 
machine shop of modern proportions 
there are iron molders, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, each with their 
helpers; buffers and polishers, assemb- 
lers, stationary engineers and firemen, 
crane men, each with a separate organ- 
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ization, some jealous of each other and 
all held apart by the bogey of “the sym- 
pathetic strike,” yet all under one em- 
ployer. 


BUILDING TRADES CENTRALIZING. 


In the building trades especially in- 
dustrialism seems about to be forced 
upon the unions. The employers’ asso- 
ciations are composed of contractors in 
every branch of building acting as a 
unit.. The new national association of 
contractors, practically pledged to de- 
stroy unions, will have forty-four dis- 
tinct and jealous organizations to com- 
bat, playing one against the other. If, 
however, these were one the union could 
take contracts to -build and compete 
directly with their locking-out former 
employers, as is now done in Paris and 
many places in Belgium. The owner 
who now lets to a general contractor, 
who sublets the parts, cannot and will 
not let his building to forty-four unions 
in the building trades ; whereas he could 
and many times’ would let to an indus- 
trial union, which, acting as the gen- 
eral contractor, could from its various 
sub-organizations furnish the labor for 
all the parts of a building. There seems 
to be no other solution of the endless 
jurisdictional fights that come from 
changing methods of work and contin- 
uous fading of some trade lines and 
creation of new ones. 

The New York bricklayers who 
never become sympathetic and have not 
affiliated or had a strike for years, 
struck last fall to control the work of 
fireproofing. Naturally the manufac- 
turers and users of this material wanted 
to classify it as a new trade so as to 
secure lower wages. From a strict 
“hew-to-the-liners” point of view they 
were right; but the bricklayers could 
see the point when it came home to 
them. 


SYMPATHETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Industrialism seems also to be the 
only practical way to help the weaker 
occupations in an industry without re- 
sort to strikes. Sympathetic help will be 
an essential part of any uplifting move- 
ment so long as any segment of the 
tace is lower or less prosperous. than 
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the rest. Trade unionism, inspired with 
somewhat of the spirit of other helpful- 
ness, will become mere clubism when 
it yiel » that spirit. The apotheosis 
of Art nay be made into a Constan- 
tine fo de unionism; but the soul’s 
sympathies cannot be destroyed, and 
the strength of weakness lies in the 
sympathetic human heart which will 
“strike” if necessary so long as it beats. 
When sympathetic association has lifted 
those of a single trade up to a point 
where they can afford to be simply sel- 
fish, then is the spirit of “other-helpful- 
ness” again crucified, as per order of 
the Pharisees and must cuddle once 
more in the souls of the poorer ones 
until it can associate another group, lift 
them up and be again cast out. But 
must this go on forever? Wil there 
never be room at the inn? Those on 
the outside and on the inside who con- 
demn trade unions for being “‘sympa- 
thetic’ should pause. Are there not 
enough agencies teaching self-helpful- 
ness in its most diabolical form? Can 
we not afford to let one organization 
teaching “other-helpfulness” exist? 

The Boston convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation requested the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, the International Association 
of Allied Metal Mechanics, the Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union, the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance, the 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Brass Workers’ International Union, 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ International Union and the United 
Metal Workers’ International Union to 
hold a conference in January for the 
purpose of adjusting their differences 
regarding jurisdiction. If the confer- 
ence cannot adjust the matter the ex- 
ecutive council will define the line of 
demarcation. 

The trouble is the Federation has no 
power to enforce its mandates and the 
unions will not always obey. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists is 
taking a bolder step, however, and dur- 
ing January voted on a proposition to 
consolidate with the Allied Metal Me- 
chanics and the later organization has 
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called a constitutional convention to 
provide for industrialism should the 
machinists’ proposition carry. The 
three organizations in the clothing in- 
dustry; the “Special Order Clothing 
Makers’ Union,” the “United Garment 
Workers of America,” and the “Jour- 
neyman Tailors’ Union of America” 
have begun the work of merging into 
an industrial union. The leaders of the 
principal national building trades have 
already held two meetings to outline a 
federation which will probably lead 
gradually to the industrialization of the 
building trades unions. 


The Evils of The 
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The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Cattle Butchers have made such ar- 
rangements with the carpenters, paint- 
ers and other trades in the Stock Yards 
of the country that all are represented 
in a common council, which amounts 
practically to industrialism, although it 
is not admitted to be such. There can 
be no doubt that the trend of the times 
is toward the industrial form of union- 
ism;and many sincere and well in- 
formed men believe that the greatest 
strength and greatest peace for labor, 
and the greatest gain to industry and 
commerce lies in that direction. 


Intelligence Office 


By Myrta Leonora Jones 


Editor College Settlements Association 


The investigation of employment 
agencies, begun in 1902 by Miss Fran- 
ces A. Kellor asa fellow of the College 
Settlements Association, is about com- 
pleted and the formal report is being 
prepared. Miss Kellor has had the fel- 
lowship for two years, has investigated 
732 employment agencies in the capac- 
ity of employer, employe and as a pur- 
chaser of offices, and positions have 
been accepted in homes to learn the 
conditions into which offices send girls. 
Four cities have been covered—Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York— 
and eight assistants have contributed 
to the thoroughness of the work. It 
was Miss Kellor’s belief that no one 
could go openly and avowedly as an 
investigator and accomplish much, but 
that as a patron or applicant for a po- 
sition all reasonable inquiries would be 
answered. 

It is a well-known fact that the sup- 
ply of servants is, in most parts of our 
country, quite inadequate to meet the 
demand. This is especially true in the 
case of general housework, for only the 
less desirable girls and the new arrivals 
go willingly into this branch of house- 
work, which is less skilled and not so 
well paid as that of waitress, maid, 
cook or laundress. Out of New York’s 


three hundred intelligence offices which 
supply domestic servants, one-third of 
them depend almost entirely upon the 
foreign-born, or upon American-born 
children of foreign parents for their 
supply, while another third depend en- 
tirely upon “greenhorns” or new arri- 
vals who know little or no English. 

A classification and description of all 
offices visited has been made. Many of 
those dealing with the less skilled 
classes of domestic servants are found 
in tenements, basements, saloons and 
living rooms without other equipment 
than that needed for the home. Visi- 
tors to these offices seldom think of the 
significance of the surroundings, and 
the reader of the foregoing statement 
may at this point inquire why tene- 
ments are undesirable headquarters for 
this purpose ? 

First of all, there can be no efficient 
regulation of such offices. The young 
and the old, the newcomer and the old- 
timer, the intoxicated and the sober, 
the clean and the dirty, the good. and 
the bad, mingle together and occupy 
the same rooms. Furthermore, a lodg- 
ing-house feature is a frequent accom- 
paniment of these agencies, as was 
found to be true of more than one hun- 
dred of those in New York alone, more 
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than a third of the entire number. Men 
and women are lodged in rooms sepa- 
rated by meager partitions, and in one 
room fifteen girls were found huddled 
together on the floor upon old clothing 
and mattresses. Aside from the awful 
effects upon the girls themselves, can 
employers afford to accept women for 
service who come from such dirty, dis- 
ease-laden, vermin-infested places as 
these offices and lodging-houses? Em- 
ployers who patronize better offices may 
turn aside, feeling it is not their prob- 
lem, but they can never be sure that a 
girl has not been the rounds. It is cer- 
tain that the grade of women in 
household work can never be materially 
raised so long as workers are recruited 
from such sources. 

In one hundred and nine offices of 
the city of New York, the law requir- 
ing every proprietor of an employment 
bureau to give to each person from 
whom a fee was accepted a receipt stat- 
ing the amount paid is constantly vio- 
lated, for in the offices to which I refer 
no records are kept. There is no equip- 
ment of any kind, not even ink in many 
cases with which to write a receipt. The 
investigation into business methods has 
included an inquiry into the amount 
and payment of fees and has taken up 
the question of references, the effect 
of the office in teaching idleness and 
dishonesty, and as dictators of wages 
and controllers of supply. 

Unquestionably the treatment in offi- 
ces drives girls, especially the better 
class, out of household service. Girls 
in waiting have said: “We are treated 
like dogs in this office; no wonder we 
would rather go to factories. Nobody 
cares for a girl here except for her 
money. You do not have to pay to get 
into stores.” Another said: “You 
know where you are going when it is a 
factory wants ye.” Still another said 
she had spent a good part of a year 
looking for housework through an office 
and then in a day got a job in a factory 
for nothing. 

In many offices it is found to be the 
practice to send girls into disreputable 
places. ‘The surroundings, the busi- 
ness methods and the frauds pale into 
insignificance,” says the investigator, 
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“besides the conscious and deliberate 
immorality of many offices, the traps 
which they set for the unwary, and the 
helplessness of their victims. The bare 
fact is, that while appearing to obtain 
work for honest and ignorant women, 
they do, in fact, degrade, debase and 
ruin them and later cast them out physi- 
cal and moral lepers. Not only are 
these women robbed of their small sav- 
ings, herded like animals and subjected 
to many indignities from office keepers, 
but they must submit to association with 
immoral men and women and to temp- 
tation by them.” 

You have heard of the slave trade,. 
you rebel at the vestiges of slavery that 
crop up in the South, but in our large 
seaport towns exists a very real and ab- 
solute slavery system, the essential fact 
of which is the “runner.” ‘A girl who 
knows not one word of English lands 
in complex, bewildering New York, 
straight from a peasant’s home in Rus- 
sia, Hungary or Sweden. A ‘runner’ 
meets her and wins her trust by his 
helpfulness or by his familiarity with 
her home and friends. From that mo- 
ment she is as helpless as though en- 
gulfed ina sea. Her luggage is sent to 
an intelligence office or to a boarding- 
place in collusion with it; here it is held, 
and preposterous charges made for 
board.” No girl can spend much time 
in such a place and remain honest and 
truthful. She is coached to lie about 
her age and capabilities, about her hab- 
its and where she has worked, and is 
taught how to answer questions. Ev- 
ery day she sees the office breaking con- 
tracts and promises and certainly has 
no ideals either of honesty or constancy 
set before her. 

There is no question so common 
among employers as “Why cannot we 
obtain servants?” When agencies re- 
ceive from five dollars upward for girls 
furnished to disreputable houses, when 
the demand from these establishments 
is so great that a conservative estimate 
shows that in New York alone some 
10,000 women are -turned aside into 
these places yearly, one answer to the 
aboye question is given. “Do you mean 
that girls are sent to questionable houses 
without their knowledge?” is a question 
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often asked Miss Kellor. Her reply is, 
“We have found some offices which 
have openly advised us not to tell the 
girls for what kind of a place we wanted 
them, but many offices work out meth- 
ods which better protect themselves. 
Girls unwilling to enter such houses 
are sent first as servants, not inmates, 
and after a term spent there in the 
midst of vice and intemperance, they 
are more amenable to suggestions. Then 
these houses are described to ignorant 
or immigrant girls in such attractive 
colors and as presenting so much ease 
and money, that a girl says she is will- 
ing to go, totally ignorant of what she 
is going to.” 

Miss Kellor points out that by the 
time any society or friendly visitor gets 
hold of a girl who has been through the 
teachings and temptations of such an 
office, it is often too late. “The office, 
through its runner, ever keeps an eve 
on the girl.’ This problem must be 
met by thorough knowledge of the 
facts, constant watchfulness and com- 
petition. No corps of friendly visi- 
tors, no agent of any society, no amount 
of missionary care meets the situa- 
tion. Only an employment agency and 
lodging-house for women out of work, 
situated in the very heart of the district 
where these offices are, thoroughly cog- 
nizant of every method they employ, 
itself employing honest trained “run- 
ners,’ can even partly meet the need. 
Just so long as any organization cares 
only for girls who have gone astray 
and attempts no preventive work, it 
practically says to these offices: “Go 
ahead with your work, we will care for 
the human wrecks for which you are 
responsible.” These offices cannot be 
closed without providing substitutes 
No uptown “home” will meet the need. 

Miss Kellor rescued a young girl 
about sixteen years of age, who 
was sold to a disreputable house for 
ten dollars. She could not speak a 
word of English, had just eight 
cents and her little bundle of clothes 
and had waited all day in the office 
without food. It was night, and 


in despair of finding her a place to stay 
Miss Kellor took her to one of the up- 
town homes, where she was told that 
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they would take the girl if she was 
thoroughly respectable. This story is 
related, not in criticism of the home, 
but to emphasize “the need of an ac- 
cessible shelter, unhampered by red 
tape, to which girls may be sent in 
emergencies and where the unemployed 
may wait and may be helped not only 
to find work, but to return to the path 
from which even the most intelligent 
might be led by the cunning devices and 
nefarious system of such offices.” 

Miss Kellor has addressed many let- 
ters to housekeepers in order to learn 
their views of the servant question, 
and it is plain that not only must 
the intelligence offices themselves im- 
prove, but the conditions of do- 
mestic employment as well, before 
real progress can be made. The em- 
ploye should receive her due as to per- 
sonal liberty. Her sleeping quarters 
should be separated at least by a screen 
from her companions, if greater privacy 
is impossible. She should have half a 
day a week for her own purposes and 
every other Sunday free, and these and 
other holidays owed to maids should 
not be given grudgingly. Servants 
should not be deprived of all their eve- 
nings by late dinners. They should be 
allowed to receive callers at stated times 
and have some place provided beside 
the kitchen where they can do so. Un- 
less all this is looked into and observed, 
decent, self-respecting women will not 
“hire out,” as they call it. 

The proprietors of well-regulated and 
well-conducted offices should, for their 
own protection, stand ready to co-oper- 
ate with those seeking to reform the 
most flagrant abuses in this business of 
employment agencies, and they are, to 
a certain extent, doing so. As a result 
of Miss Kellor’s investigation, a_ bill 
has been introduced into the New York 
Legislature, which is quite an ideal one, 
and will, if passed, regulate many ex- 
isting evils. It provides for the proper 
licensing of such places, prohibits offices 
located in rooms used for living pur- 
poses and on premises where boarders 
are kept. It also demands the keeping 





Note.—An attempt is already being made 
by Jewish women to carry out this suggestion 
on the lower «ast side in New York. 
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of proper registers, regulates the ques- 
tion of fees, and provides means for 
the enforcement of the act through a 
commissioner, who shall make _ bi- 
monthly visits of inspection to every such 
employment agency in the city. This 
will prove a great factor for good, as 
are already the free employment agen- 
cies and the immigrant homes. But 
when all is said and done, the great 
need is for co-operation among all the 
forces working for betterment in this 
line. Miss Kellor in a recent article 


Social 


In the heart of the east side and fac- 
ing the plaza at the entrance to the new 
Brooklyn bridge there has arisen a five- 
story structure that is perhaps more 
beautiful inside and out than any other 
building, public or private, in the great 
Jewish quarter. This building is Clin- 
ton Hall, the first result of the campaign 
of the Social Halls Association against 
the demoralizing dance halls of the east 
side that became known to the whole 
world during the agitation against the 
red-lights three years ago. 

CLINTON HALL, 


The building itself is an entirely new 
departure in the tenement section. Its 
graceful, yet substantial, colonial archi- 
tecture in red brick with stone facings 
contrasts strongly with the awkward 
and artificial efforts at ornamentation of 
the other halls. Inside the contrast is 
even more striking. The hundred east 
side halls that furnish the only avail- 
able meeting places for large social 
gatherings of the people, of whatever 
nature, are invariably connected with 
saloons. Their very entrances are ill- 
smelling and disagreeable. Inside they 
are dirty, poorlv ventilated and poorly 
lighted. In all cases the efforts at 
decoration would have heen better 
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in “Charities” suggests an organi- 
zation acting as a clearing house, which, 
by efficient business methods can wrest 
this supply of inexperienced newcomers 
from the disreputable offices and place 
them in good positions. It must under- 
stand their methods and meet them by 
equally efficient but honest ones. But 
before this can be done, on any adequate 
scale, an enlightened public sentiment 
must be created, and this can only be 
brought about by spreading widely the 
knowledge of existing evils. 


The Movement For Neighborhood 


Halls 


By William English Walling 


Contributed through the Association of Neighborhood Workers of New York City 


omitted. There are no elevators; to 
Save space, no room has been left for 
corridors. The whole impression these 
institutions give is repulsive, even when 
lighted up in the evenings and filled 
with their holiday crowds. Nothing is 
more depressirig than to visit one of 
them in the absence of festivities. 
Clinton Hall is bright, clean and at- 
tractive. There has been no economy of 
space at the expense of light and air. 
The staircases are wide and easy. The 
wainscoating is marble, the floors mo- 
saic, the decorations light and simple, 
but always gay in their colorings. There . 
are large elevators, a luxury not to be 
found in any other such building in 
the section. The cloak rooms and wo- 
men’s and men’s rooms are clean and 
commodious. The building fails to re- 
mind one that it was constructed to fill 
the same functions as those gloomy 
barracks where the people of the east 
side have hitherto been forced to have 
their weddings, dances, banquets and 
entertainments and meetings of all 
kinds. 
WHERE THE REAL’ LIFE OF TENEMENT 
DWELLERS IS SHAPED. 


The social halls movement is an ex- 
pression of the deep and growing con- 
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viction, among those who know east side 
conditions, that the influences which do 
the most to shape the character of the 
people are to be found neither in the 
sweatshops nor in the tenements, but in 
the places that provide for the social 
life of the people. 

The observer of east side life knows 
that the speed and intensity of sweat- 
shop work is such that there is hardly 
time for thought and none for social in- 
tercourse. The hours spent over the ma- 
chine are dreary, grinding monotony, 
that mean nothing to the workers but 
the earning of their bread. All the im- 
provement of sweatshop conditions 
through better factory laws, consumers’ 
leagues and union labels scarcely touch 
the higher life. In making for better 
health and more leisure, better sanitary 
conditions and shorter hours are also 
paving the way for all the other bene- 
fits that depend on health and leisure; 
but the question still remains as to how 
the workers spend their leisure, and 
whether higher development actually 
does follow physical opportunities. 

Again, the real life of the majority 
of the people is not that of the tene- 
ments. With the density of overcrowd- 
ing on the east side, greater than that 
of any quarter in the world, it is im- 
possible to make home life attractive. 
To say nothing of the unhealthiness and 
dinginess of the tenements, the number 
of people living in a few rooms make it 
impossible for the young and active 
members of the family to lead a normal 
existence there. The result is that only 
the mothers, the youngest children, the 
old people and the invalids are to be 
found continuously in the home. The 
rest use it principally for eating and 
sleeping purposes. 

The men when not at work are to be 
found at synagogue, cafe and political 
meeting. The children spend the larger 
part of their life outside of school hours 
on the streets. 


DEMAND FOR RECREATION EXCEEDS THE 
GOOD SUPPLY. 


As in every other part of our country, 
the young people who haye grown out 
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of childhood spend their evenings in 
education or amusing themselves. There 
is the keenest desire and ambition for 
education, fostered by the parents, but, 
after all the commercial, technical, nor- 
mal and evening schools are filled, as 
well as the city college and the law 
and medical schools, there is a vast sur- 
plus of young people who must find 
other expenditures for their time. Not 
only are sufficient educational facilities 
lacking, but the great majority of the 
population work so hard during the 
day that the desire for and need of 
amusement takes precedence over all 
others when evening comes. Of the 
hundred thousand yoting people ot the 
east side, perhaps a thousand who have 
their evenings free are provided for by 
the settlements. The rest must depend 
on those amusements that it pays the 
owners of halls, cafes and salootis to 
offer them. It is these young people 
that the social halls aim specially to 
to reach. 
Among the young men there is some 
interest in bowling or pool, but neither 
of these are to be obtained except 
through the saloon, and the man that 
bowls or handles a cue is expected to 


drink. The interest in politics and 
trade unions is very general but 
hardly a_ political or trade union 


meeting can be held except in a hall 
adjoining a saloon or over one, 
and the rates charged to the organiza- 
tion are inversely in proportion to the 
amount of drinking done. Intemper- 
ance is almost a new evil among the 
Jews. There is little natural tendency in 
that direction in the ghettoes of eastern 
Europe, from which most of them come. 
It is the necessity for social life and 
recreation that is being exploited to 
teach the young men habits of intem- 
perance and ruin, 

Drinking is also creeping into the 
cafes. Nearly all the larger cafes have 
procured either a malt or a general li- 
cense. Here in many cases the girls go 
as well as the men, and the way is open 
for a far more serious evil. But it was 
not the cafes, but the dance halls, which 
shocked the country a few years ago, 
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when their evils reached a climax under 
the Devery regime. 

The visitor to the east side is struck 
by the number of transparencies, ad- 
vertising dances and balls given by the 
innumerable “pleasure clubs.” The cus- 
tom is for a group of young men, and 
in some few cases, girls, to organize a 
club, which gives several dances during 
the season. The more important of these 
are known by name to all the livelier 
young people of the section, so that 
when you hear the boys or girls speak- 
ing of the Adirondacks or the New 
Eras or the Clairmonts, you can know 
that they are speaking of the pleasure 
clubs. The dances invariably begin late 
and not infrequently last all night. 
There is always a bar on the same floor 
with the dance hall, and sometimes they 
are practically one. There are usually 
tables near the bar, where in many 
cases the girls drink also. Not only is 
drinking carried on in the hall, but 
smoking as well. No signs of respect 
are shown to the presence of women, no 
concessions made. Miss Wald expresses 
it by saying “liquor is spilt over every- 
thing.” Of course, many of the men are 
apt to be more or less under the in- 
fluence, and drunkenness is a common- 
place. 

It is not surprising that such an op- 
portunity was seized by those elements 
in the community that profit on vice. 
The Cadet system had its origin in these 
halls. Political and social corruption, 
and even demoralization, was rapidly 


developing through them when the cam-. 


paign of 1901 put a slight temporary 
check to some of their most flagrant 
abuses and made them known the coun- 
try over. But the system still flourishes 
and its moral contamination continues to 
corrupt the young people of both sexes, 
even to degeneration and ruin. 


THE NURSES’ SETTLEMENT LEADS 
AGAINST PERVERTED AMUSEMENT. 
Among those who were most con- 
cerned and who agitated most intelli- 
gently against this shocking state of af- 
fairs was Miss Lillian D. Wald, head 
of the Nurses’ Settlement, and promi- 
nent for the last decade in all move- 
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ments for the betterment of the east 
side. Miss Wald found young people 
of her own clubs going to ruin through 
the perversion of the places of innocent 
amusement into recruiting stations for 
immorality. 

“While education and religion have 
been fostered by the better element, the 
social life of the community,” she says, 
“has fallen into the hands of the lowest 
class. Social life means more than. edu- 
cation. You can’t say that even politics 
or religion are more important. Through 
social life individual expression and the 
development of society are made pos- 
sible, and it is in the early years when 
social life is most developed that char- 
acter is forming and the attitude of the 
young people to life and _ society are 
fixed. My interest in this work 
was, in the first ‘instance, to save 
my own boys and girls. I could 
speak of endless experiences to 
the point. One club of mine, the Dori- 
ans, that I had known since they were 
young boys, on becoming older, decided 
to give an entertainment. I found that 
they had chosen one of the biggest and 
most disreputable-halls in the city. Its 
name was even unsavory among the 
others. 

“As usual, the price of the hall, $15 
was to be refunded if the required 
amount of drinking was done at the bar. 
I protested against a club which I had 
fostered patronizing sucha place. They 
then changed their name from Dorian 
to Doreen, but gave the dance. This 
was certainly not done out of disrespect 
for me, for I found afterward that the 
secret purpose of the whole affair was 
to make me a present of a writing desk, 
which I, of course, refused. They sim- 
ply thought it necessary to use this hall 
because there was no other available 
place. The reason I have given so much 
time to the social halls movement is be- 
cause this is simply the only way out.” 

Miss Wald found ready co-operation 
from other philanthropically disposed 
persons who are familiar with the state 
of affairs. Miss Virginia Potter, Miss 
Sara Straus and Mr. Jacob Riis were 
readily interested in the project to start 
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a movement to erect decent and respect- 
able social halls, where all facilities for 
entertainment and amusement could. be 
had at the usual prices without the of- 
fer of any premium on drinking and 
without affording any opportunity for 
moral corruption. 

Public-spirited residents of the east 
side were also interested from the out- 
set, and the support of several promi- 
nent and, wealthy bankers and other 
business men was secured. The direct- 
ors of the association consist of the four 
persons named, four business men and 
two residents of the east side. It is 
hoped that the first hall* will produce a 
small profit, the object being to make 
it pay 4 per cent. If success is had in 
this effort, sufficient money will be 
forthcoming for the construction of 
other similar halls. The financial posi- 
tion of those who have offered to back 
the movement, further in the case of 
the success of this first experiment, is 
such that there can be no doubt of their 
ability to “make good.” 


UPON WHAT SUCCESS OF THE MOVE- 
MENT DEPENDS. 

First. That it shall be democratic. 

Second. That its “halls” shall fur- 
nish every facility needed by their pat- 
rons for legitimate recreation and 
amusement. 

Third. That they shall be clean and 
respectable. 

Fourth. That they shall pay. 

The movement is democratic because 
many of the stockholders are residents 
of the east side; because its directors 
are in close touch with the people, and 
because every effort is being made to fill 
all reasonable demands. 

“IT want our young people to think 
that there is nothing as exciting or in- 
teresting on the east side as our place,” 
is the way Miss Wald expresses the ef- 
fort to encourage every form of legiti- 
mate amusement. It would seem from 
the response already made that there 
are many clubs and societies on the east 
side which find the prices of the hall 
reasonable, and its few restrictions not 
oppressive. 

The building was opened on the third 


of February by a ball of the American 
Hero Club, a product of Miss Wald’s 
settlement. A week later a banquet of 
the Timothy J. Campbell Association, a 
Tammany political club, was success- 
fully held there. There followed a few 
days later a ball of the Onward Social 
Club. On the following week the East 
Side Club, a non-partisan political or- 
ganization, gave a concert and ball in 
the hall. The schedule for March in- 
cluded a fair, three balls, three con- 
certs, five weddings and a Greek play, 
to be played on three consecutive even- 
ings. One of the balls was given by 
the College Settlement, a concert by the 
Social Democratic party, the fair by the 
Revolutionary “Bunt.’ There seems to 
be no doubt that there is a demand for 
the hall, especially if we remember that 
most east side dances and entertain- 
ments are arranged several months in 
advance. 

Clinton Hall contains all the usual fa- 
cilities for amusement. In the basement 
are bowling alleys, pool and _ billiard 
tables and shower baths. On the first 
floor are two restaurants, one where 
smoking is allowed and one where 
smoking is not permitted. The entrance 
to the latter is separate, so as to secure 
the women from passing through a 
room where men are likely to prepon- 
derate. The second floor is taken up 
entirely by a beautiful assembly hall, 
which can be used for meetings, dances 
or a large wedding. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 600, is provided with a com- 
modious little stage, large cloak rooms 
and a gallery seating conveniently about 
150 people. The entrances and arrange- 
ments to the hall are as convenient and 
pleasing as could be imagined. The 
stage is provided with a dressing room, 
and on one side of it is a private en- 
trance to a supper room on the floor 
above, which may be hired by dancing 
parties and others wishing to use it. 
Connected with this supper room is a 
kitchen and a women’s retiring room. 
There are also two lodge rooms on this 
same floor, with a movable partition,. so 
that they can be converted into a single 
room holding several hundred people. 
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The floor above is divided into smaller 
club rooms, two of which are already 
leased by the year to the East Side Med- 
ical Association, with several hundred 
members, and the Dental Society, almost 
as large. Lastly comes the roof garden, 
which is hoped will be one of the most 
popular and advertised features of the 
hall during the summer. It is intended 
to have an orchestra in the garden and 
to serve the same refreshments which 
are usually to be found in such places. 
There is a very striking view of the 
East River and the new bridge from 
this roof, and as the elevator service is 
probably sufficient, it will afford the 
first opportunity of this kind that has 
been opened up on the east side. 


PRECAUTIONARY SAFEGUARDS OF 
SPECTABILITY, 

Measures have been taken to ensure 
the respectability of all functions that 
shall take place in the building. There 
are no blue laws, but a few simple rules 
of decency. Smoking is prohibited in 
the ball room, smoking rooms having 
been specially provided. Loitering is 
not allowed in the halls and undecent 
language is not tolerated. But there is 
to be no espionage, the patrons will have 
to find their own chaperones, and no 
meddling supervision is intended. 

The buffet has been placed on a dif- 
ferent floor from the dance hall, and 
the cafe being connected with them by a 
dumb-waiter, the drinking does not 
overflow into the ball room. There is 
no bar, so that the standing treat is 
eliminated. The drink. served will al- 
ways be of a guaranteed purity, but 
the patrons may secure anything they 
ask for. 

Above all, there is no rebate on the 
hall in proportion to the amount of 
drinking done. A higher price than 
the average is charged for the hall, but 
there is no other charge even if there is 
no drinking at all. This is the funda- 
mental reform, and for this alone the 
movement is worthy of the strongest 
support, were nothing else contemplated. 
It will be necessary, however, to con- 
vert the young people on. the east side 
to the fact that it costs a club as much 
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or more to pay a heavy drink bill and 
nothing for the hall as to pay a small 
price for the hall and drink as little as 
they please. 

The association’s first experiment 
seems likely to pay because of the un- 
usually good location of the building ; 
because of the very low price at which 
the ground was secured ; because of the 
free services that have been given by 
its directors and others who have pro- 
moted its development, and because of 
the many new and attractive features it 
offers. But it still has serious financial 
questions to meet. Of course, the build- 
ing has, as usual, cost rather more than 
was expected and carries a considerable 
debt. As it is superior in every way 
to anything else in this section, a some- 
what higher scale of rents is justified. 

The price charged for the larger hall 
is $25 for meetings and $40 for balls 
and weddings where services are re- 
quired. If the banquet rooms on the 
floor above are also included, the price 
is $55. The lodge and club rooms are 
rented from $2.50 to $3 per evening, 
and will hold from 30 to 1oo persons. 
These rates are about twice those 
charged for halls in the saloonkeepers’ 
buildings, but not only is the service 
in these places inferior, but a min- 
imum of drinking is absolutely re- 
quired. There has been some dif- 
ficulty in persuading the trade un- 
ions and others of the less well- 
to-do residents of the quarter that the 
rents in Clinton Hall are not excessive, 
but there is still a very large element, 
which might be broadly called the pro- 
fessional and business element, that is 
undoubtedly ready to pay higher prices 
than those they have been accustomed 
to for better service. The directors of 
the social halls are anxious to reach all 
classes of people in the community, but 
it seems that in this first experiment 
they will not be able to benefit those 
most in need. As the movement grows 
and experience is acquired, it may be 
possible to furnish services almost as 
good as those of Clinton Hall at a some- 
what lower rate and to reach every ele- 
ment in the community, 
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The cafe is expected’ to be a source 
of profit, and this will undoubtedly be 
the case if it is run on a business basis. 
The prices are to be the same as those 
prevailing in. competitive restaurants, 
but it is supposed to furnish a better 
bill-of fare. Thirty cents is to be 
charged for the regular lunch and 35 
cents for the dinner. 

A danger arises here from the ex- 
cessive zeal of reform. The prime ob- 
ject in the restaurant and bar is to raise 
funds to help support the building, but 
if the effort is made at the same time to 
raise the standard of eating, the first 
object may be defeated in the effort to 
accomplish the second. 

The social halls movement originated 
in a most pressing need, and will be 
pushed on in the most liberal spirit. 
The founders expect to learn by experi- 
ence and to adapt themselves to every 
condition they may meet. Their bound- 
less enthusiasm and solid financial sup- 
port should carry them far. If Clinton 
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Hall proves a success, there is no reason 
why the experiment should not be re- 
produced in every working class section 
of our crowded cities. For while the 
movement grew up out of east side ex- 
perience and east side needs, the condi- 
tions are not dissimilar in other districts 
where the working people live. 

A Clinton Hall in every crowded city 
quarter would set a standard and teach 
a lesson to the owners of private halls. 
It would encourage the erection of sim- 
ilar buildings by the people themselves, 
a movement already spontaneously 
begun by the Germans in New York 
and elsewhere. It would help to create 
a universal desire for clean and attrac- 
tive meeting halls, and might finally re- 
sult, as some of its promoters hope, in 
the taking over by our municipalities of 
many of the functions of these build- 
ings, as has already been widely done by 
the progressive cities of Europe. 

University Settlement, New York 
City. 





Items and Articles of Social and Industrial Interest 
«Can Labor Unions Be Destroyed?”’ 
By William English Walling in ‘‘World’s Work” 


Propounding the tremendous ques- 
tion which he does not even attempt to 
answer, Mr. Walling’s most pertinent 
statement sets forth what he regards as 
the new attitude of employers’ associa- 
tions toward organized labor. 

“The old organizations,” he says, 
“were friendly to the unions; the new 
ones are almost without exception hos- 
tile,” and without discussing whether it 
is wiser for the employers to be hostile 
or friendly toward the unions, Mr. 
Walling appears to urge the classes to 
“go” for one another. ‘Noting a new 
tendency in the actions of employers’ 
associations, he omits any statement of 
the probable results of following that 
tendency, and concludes with this war 
note: 

“A year or two will show whether 
employers can conquer the unions alone 
or whether, to achieve that end, they 
must seek assistance of the govern- 





ment and the great middle class. They 
propose first to try it alone and they 
have decided not to give the politicians 
a chance.” 

Perhaps it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to note what other than the blind 
employer type of mind looks with an- 
ticipation toward attacks upon labor un- 
ionism. As the radical state socialist, 
whom we mentioned in THE CoMMONS 
for March as wanting nothing better to 
help his cause than the attacks of Parry 
and his kind, John Turner, the anar- 
chist, seems to see through Parryism a 
possible opening for his program. 

“T doubt,” he is reported as saying re- 
cently, “whether American or English 
workmen will ever force a general 
strike, because they are calm and delib- 
erate in their actions. But I believe that 
what Parryism is leading up to in this 
country is a general lockout. If the 
capitalists are blind enough to force 
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this condition, then they must take the 
consequences. That it will result in a 
step forward for the working classes is 
certain—how long a step depends upon 
the working classes themselves.” 


Bishop Spalding Before 
House Committee. 


The “Shermanized” version of 
strikes, enunciated by Bishop Spald- 
ing before the House conmittee on la- 
bor, has gained great currency. Another 
sentence, less epigrammatic and catchy 
than that “strikes are hell,” yet is more 
worthy of repetition: “Where a busi- 
ness does not permit of a living wage, 
according to the American standard of 
living, that business ought to close up.” 


Union Called a Trust. 


The “limitations of output,” mini- 
mum wage corresponding to minimum 
selling price, and many other points of 
similarity between the great combina- 
tions of capital and the combinations of 
labor, have led many to compare unions 
with trusts. A petition filed in the St. 
Louis Circuit Court affirms a similarity 
between the two combinations, declaring 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America to be a “‘trust, 
an illegal association, a combination 
against public policy and contrary to 
law,” and asking that it be dissolved. 
The plaintiffs are the William G. Frye 
Manufacturing Company, the Charles 
A. Olcott Planing Mill Company, the 
Fox Brothers Manufacturing Company 
and the Lohse Patent Door Company. 
Pending the suit for dissolution, a re- 
straining order and injunction is sought 
against the Carpenters’ District Council 
of the union. 

The action grows out of the attempts 
by the union in the last six months to 
unionize the plants of the plaintiffs. 


Civic Federation Endsa Big Strike 


The strike of lithographers has been 
ended, and 10,000 men returned to 
work at the various establishments 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

The settlement was reached at the head- 
quarters of the New York Civic Federation, 
Twenty-second street and Fourth avenue, 
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April 20. The agreement by which the strike 
was declared off was signed by a committee 
of employers and employes. There was gen- 
eral rejoicing all around that the trouble was 
over. 

The men had been out since April 15, 
since which time Emerson McMillin, the 
banker, who is president of the New York 
Civic Federation, and School Commissioner 
Samuel B. Donnelly, who is a member, had 
been doing their utmost to bring peace to 
the industry. After many conferences at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, at which Mr. Mc- 
Millin presided, a proposition was agreed to, 
both sides making concessions. This agree- 
ment was submitted to the unions through- 
out the United States and they voted to ratify 
it. 

Ascendancy of Australian Labor 
Party. 

Holding the balance of power in both 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives (for detailed figures see THE 
Commons for April), the ascendancy 
of the Australian Labor party is again 
seen the the recent choice of members 
for the New Victoria cabinet. 

From reports it seems that the two 
older parties, the Ministerialists and the 
Opposition, might have united and to- 
gether outvoted the new labor party, 
had not their differences over the fiscal 
issue been accentuated by the Cham- 
berlain propaganda. 

Mr. Watson, the labor leader, has 
formed a cabinet with himself as pre- 
mier and treasurer. The other mem- 
bers are: 

Mr. Hughes, minister for external affairs. 

Mr Higgins, attorney-general. 

Mr. Batchelor, minister for home affairs. 

Mr. Fisher, president of the board of trade. 

Mr. Dawson, minister of defense. 

Mr. Mahon, postmaster-general. 

Mr. McGregor, vice-president of the fed- 
eral executive council. 


As, with the exception of Mr. Hig- 
gins, all the members of the new cabi- 
net belong to the Labor party, Aus- 
tralia as an “industrial experiment sta- 
tion” must be watched more closely 
than ever by students of the labor move- 
ment in politics. 


Union Liable for Boycott Damages 


That a labor union is liable for dam- 
ages resulting from a boycott ordered 
by it was the principle of New Jersey 
law laid down by Justice Franklin Fort 
in the Supreme Court April 20, when 
Dressler & Hollender, contractors of 
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Perth Amboy, obtained a verdict for 
$500 against the walking delegate and 
other members of the Bricklayers and 
Plasterers’ Protective Union of the same 
city. The case is the first of its kind in 
the state. 

Justice Fort in his charge to the jury told 
it that trades unions were not illegal and 
that every man had the right to control his 
own labor and to combine and agree with 
another man or men as to the rate he and 
they shall charge for it. A combination of 
men to carry, into effect the demand for 
wages was not unlawful. 

No man or combination of men could, 
however, without making himself and them- 
selves liable civilly, combine to maliciously 
injure or seek to injure the business of any 
man or firm or corporation by preventing 
them from carrying on business or by pre- 
venting others so disposed to work from 
working for the firm or corporation or per- 
son. 

Every man had the right to control his 
own labor and to sell it and to join with 
others to sell it, but he had no right to in- 
fluence others unlawfully. Any man or body 
of men had a right to strike, but not to force 
those willing to work to remain idle. 

Labor organizations and employes alike 
are profoundly impressed by the verdict. 
There have been criminal proceedings grow- 
ing out of boycotts and strikes before in 
New Jersey, but never before has a civil 
judgment been obtained against a union for 
maintaining a strike or boycott. The charge 
by Justice Fort was on a line with the de- 
cisions of the Chancery Court in the Pater- 
son silk strike cases a year or so ago. He 
left to the jury only the question whether 
the union was at fault and whether ‘the ac- 
tion maintained was malicious. 





Seeing precedent in the general leg- 
islation which prevents the product of 
convict labor from entering into com- 
petition with that of free workmen, the 
California State Federation of Labor 
urges further legislation to prevent 
competition of military with . civilian 
mechanics. 

The following preamble and resolu- 
tions have been adopted. 


Whereas, Of late years the quartermas- 
ter’s department of the United States army 
is working enlisted soldiers in competition 
with civilian mechanics on transports and all 
vessels subject to army regulations, and on 
government reservations throughout the Uni- 
ted States and its possessions; and, 

Whereas, The enlisted soldier is only paid 
an advance of 50 cents per day over his pay 
of $15 per month, while the wages of the 





civilian mechanics employed at such work 
are $3.50 to $6 per day. 

Resolved, That the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
most earnestly protests against the action 
of the military authorities in employing en- 
listed men at 50 cents per day to compete 
with civilian mechanics. 

Resolved, That at the close of this con- 
vention the secretary is instructed to for- 
ward a copy of these resolutions to our sen- 
ators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the state of California. 

A copy of this remarkable protest has 
been sent to the president, the senators, 
the representatives, and every cabinet 
officer, with a letter of transmittal from 
which the following is quoted: 


You are earnestly requested to use your 
utmost influence to prevent soldiers and 
others in service of the United States Gov- 
ernment being further employed to the det- 
riment of civilian mechanics and against the 
interests of trade and industry as set forth 
in the resolutions herewith submitted. 





A striking innovation in municipal 
administration is that of the city of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, which has 
applied for and been granted the right 
to purchase land within and beyond its 
boundaries, with municipal funds—such 
lands to be held for eventual sale, at 
low prices to citizens looking for a 
home. 

The municipal authorities, impressed 
with the evils of the private monopoli- 
zation of land, are enthusiastic about 
their project and consider it a guarantee 
of their city’s future greatness and pros- 
perity. By endeavoring to secure thou- 
sands of acres of the surrounding land, 
they intend diverting the spread of land- 
lordism, and the taxing of all the com- 
bined industries, energies and resources 
of the city for the benefit of land- 
holders. 





Bricklayers and laborers, as well as 
men who had been thrown into involun- 
tary idleness in other trades by the 
strike in the building trades in New 
York, reported for work on time April 
7 at all buildings tied up by the strike, 
declared off pending arbitration. The 
strikers were glad to get back to work 
and did not hesitate to say so, 











Woman in Modern Industrialism 


By Catherine Waugh M’Culloch 


The conference on this topic arranged 
by the Chicago Woman’s Club in April 
was a notable example of the desire of 
women to mitigate to some extent the 
struggle for life and to learn methods 
of mutual aid. Modern industrialism is 
driving men to such fierce combat that 
it is becoming more and more impor- 
tant that women shall develop, instead, 
the unselfishness, sympathy and regard 
for others that shall make a race fit to 
survive. So women are beginning to 
consider the effects of modern indus- 
trialism upon themselves and their fam- 
ilies, upon the home and society. 

Mrs. Ethelbert Stewart’s paper on 
“Workingmen’s Homes” was an as- 
tonishing revelation of the heroism of 
those who earn small wages. Her 
schedules of expenditures for a family 
of five on a salary of $14 per week, or 
$728 yearly, was: For food, $312; for 
rent, $120; for fuel, $49; for light, $12; 
for clothing, books, doctors’ bills, etc., 
$235; total, $728. She claimed that no 
woman could do all the home work 
and bear and rear a family properly 
even on $25 per week without breaking 
down, and that few workingmen had 
$25 per week, more often it was $9. 
The wife of such a man was a Napoleon 
of finance if she kept out of debt. Such 
low wages necessitated the mother sac- 
rificing all her love of beauty and so- 
cial life. She advised women’s clubs 
to provide creches not only to care for 
children when their mothers were earn- 
ing, but also when they were attending 
some neighborhood meeting or club or 
place of recreation. 

Foreign-born women, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams said, would often be helped to a 
more economical household expenditure 
by consulting their husbands, who had 
a better knowledge of relative values. 
The provisional temporary character of 
the homes among poor people made 
good housekeeping difficult. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton of the School 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago claimed that to meet the require- 
ments of good housekeeping to-day, the 
schools should give special scientific in- 
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struction in sanitation, ventilation, tex- 
tiles, chemistry of foods, plumbing, 


drainage, sociology and economics. 
Three million women employed in 


household service in the United States 
needed much of this training. Mis- 
tresses of homes also needed this knowl- 
edge, but resented the suggestion. It 
was recommended that as much work 
as possible be put out of the home so 
that it be more economically and skil- 
fully done. French women who were 
noted as economists did not bake bread 
nor make desserts nor shell peas. 

That children should early be taught 
in the home to perform household tasks 
and that not all the teaching be left to 
the schools was strongly emphasized. 

Women skilled in various professions 
reported concerning their work and re- 
muneration as nurses, probation offi- 
cers, rent collectors, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, decorators, bookbinders, teach- 
ers and librarians. In such professions 
women are better paid than are women 
in other employments. Superior educa- 
tion, unusual natural gifts, remarkable 
perseverance have placed some such wo- 
men in remunerative positions, but they 
are to be counted by the hundreds only, 
not by the hundred thousands. 

The progress made by women in se- 
curing admission to the professions was 
encouraging. Dr, Lucy Waite reported 
4,376 listed in the medical societies, 
and while New York had the largest 
number, Illinois came next with 239. 
Of the number, 51 were giving in- 
struction in medical colleges in Chicago. 

In an investigation as to the fees of 
76 women physicians, graduates from 
a certain college, 10 received annual in- 
comes from $3,000 to $4,000, 5 received 
from $4,000 to $5,000, 3 received from 
$5,000 to $10,000, and 15 received from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

The women lawyers were less numer- 
ous and less successful, with perhaps 
not over 100 of the 1,000 admitted in 
active practice. Few have had yearly 
incomes above $5,000, and $2,000 is 
probably larger than the average in- 
come. The many lucrative political po- 
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sitions open to men lawyers are gener- 
ally closed to women because of their 
lack of political influence. 

Miss Maud Radford said women ex- 
celled as text-book writers for the ele- 
mentary grades; that their intuition was 
valuable in reading manuscripts; that 
their pay as novelists was as high as that 
of men. Miss McDougal said that wo- 
men illustrators received generally as 
good pay as men. 

In the teaching profession Mrs. Mc- 
Leish showed that salaries were lower 
for women than for men. The men fill 
the higher executive positions and the 
women predominate in the class-rooms. 
The influence of industrialism is felt 
even in the lower grades of the schools. 

Miss Julia Lathrop reported that wo- 
men in public institutions received about 
two-thirds as much as men, and though 
considered by physicians superior to 
man in the care of the insane, found 
fewer good positions open. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones charged this to 
the present Illinois method of putting 
party spoilsmen with political influence 
in charge of these unfortunate wards 
of the state. Someone said that a $500 
salary would secure a $500 man or a 
$2,000 woman. 

In the addresses on woman’s work in 
the professions it appeared that women 
with larger fees could hire others to do 
many of the tasks which so burden 
mothers, without neglecting the  chil- 
dren. 

It was held by Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 
field Zeisler that the mother who went 
occasionally from home was much bet- 
ter appreciated than the one who was 
always hanging around, but that the 
constant absence from home of actresses 
and opera singers was disastrous to 
home life. 

Mr. William Foster, a lawyer and 
the son of two lawyers, said his mother. 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, read law books 
while he played around the room; that 
her legal work never prevented her 
being a good mother, and that when he 
grew to manhood he and his mother 
were boon companions and intimate 
friends. 

Mrs. Elia W. Peattie thought the 
mother missed a great deal in being ab- 








sent from her children, but that the wo- 
man journalist could do much of her 
work at home; that a grandmother or 
aunt or any other loving, even untrained 
woman, could very well attend to the 
children during their earlier years. 

In the general discussion of the fam- 
ily and the financial burdens borne by 
women, it was shown that only under 
modern civilization was any share of the 
burdens connected with the child put on 
the father. Before the dawn of history 
the mother took all care of the child 
and made all provision for his future 
care. She gathered the fruits, nuts and 
grains, she dried meat and fish for his 
food, prepared skins and wove fibers 
for his clothing, erected the shelter to 
protect him from storm, tilled the 
ground, hewed the wood, shaped the 
pottery. Through ages of effort she 
has won man to help her, and now so- 
ciety and the law expect him to do most 
of the outside, wage-earning work 
which brings food, clothing, shelter, 
and she is expected to do the inside 
work of personal care and _ loving 
watchfulnesss. 

But if he dies or flees, her ancient 
burden comes again on her shoulders 
and she must do both inside and outside 
work. Motherhood calls forth compli- 
ment and poetry, but there is no money 
in it. So the mother who is willing to 
do her half in caring for her children 
must also do the father’s half because 
society has planned nothing to assist 
her, but a scheme of poorhouses, sepa- 
rated brothers and sisters, and adopted 
homes. 

Society should so father the fatherless 
that the mother could be paid to stay at 
home and raise her own little brood 
free from the fear of hunger and home- 
lessness. 

As the average age of women em- 
ployed in gainful pursuits is not above 
twenty-four, and nine-tenths of all em- 
ployed are single, with no children of 
their own to care for, the problem of 
the working mother, while important, 
affects: only a fraction of the workers. 
But until government does provide 
money support for the fatherless, a 
mother ought to find no door of remu- 
nerative employment shut. The em- 
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ployer can be depended on to pay no 
more than her services are worth, and 
law should never prevent the mother 
wage-earner entering the field where 
she can earn the most. 

It was suggested that women’s indus- 
trial emancipation may have caused the 
decline in chivalry now evidenced by 
the immobility of the masculine hat and 
the spectacle of women hanging on to 
straps in street cars. It should have 
added that as woman receives generally 
so much less pay than man she is not in- 
dustrially on the same footing. As 
woman must work harder than man for 
the same money, she is physically less 
able to stand, and as he, the voter, is the 
one responsible for the scarcity of seats 
because he does not force the street car 
companies to provide adequate accom- 
modations, he alone should stand and 
let the blameless woman sit. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams said 
colored women were debarred from most 
positions, except household service, 
where the demand for workers ex- 
ceeded the supply. There were in Chi- 
cago few of them in factories, about 
100 in the canning department of the 
stockyards, many successful dressmak- 
ers, about 100 trained nurses, 15 school- 
teachers and twenty stenographers. She 
pleaded for justice in allowing capable 
colored girls to fill higher salaried po- 
sitions. 

Concerning the effect of industrialism 
on the health of women Dr. Julia Ross 
Lowe had found that housework is the 
most healthful; that factory work in 
sanitary workrooms, with its regular 
hours and systematic methods, may be 
healthier than life in an overcrowded 
unsanitary home; that workrooms are 
not always sanitary; that the girl em- 
ployed in work which keeps her on her 
feet for ten hours a day, for four years, 
has little chance for mental culture or 
recreation and when married often 
breaks down under the double strain of 
housework and maternity. She _ be- 
lieved that the American stock was de- 
teriorating physically. Dr. Harriet Al- 
exander argued that the reverse was 
true; that few died of childbirth now, 
“nag years ago about one-third died 
thus, 
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TRAINING FOR SELF-MAINTENANCE, 


One of the most ericouraging ad- 
dresses was that of Miss Sarah L. Ar- 
nold, who told of the work of Simmons 
College in training women for self- 
maintenance. Their course trains in 
secretarial work, librarianism, house- 
hold economics, horticulture, nursing 
and social science; one-fourth of the 
time is given to the technical work in 
the student’s specialty and three-fourths 
to the ordinary academic work. The 
union of the two makes a liberal educa- 
tion. The keynote of the address was 
that education should not fit one to be 
a recluse, but fit one for service. 

Miss Katherine L. Sharp, of the li- 
brarianship department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, said there was a greater 
demand for library school graduates 
than could yet be supplied. They could 
begin at $35 to $40 per month and with 
a yearly increase of about $5 per month 
each year come to $100 per month. Of 
the persons interviewed, 15 received $1,- 
500, 8 received $1,800 and 3 or 4 $2,- 
000; $2,500 was the limit for women. 
Most of the positions over $2,000 were 
for men. 

Public night schools, according to 
Mr. Cooley, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools, were valuable in making 
girls more intelligent and economical, 
and as such were justified to the hard- 
headed business man. The high school 
now teaches stenography, typewriting, 
accounting, economics, science and mod- 
ern languages in their bearing on com- 
mercial life. 

Throughout the conference there was 
a constant demand for more thorough 
preparation and better schools as a rem- 
edy for women’s low wages. On the 
last evening were presented two other 
remedies, trades unionism and the elec- 
tive franchise. 


THE LEGAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. 


Miss Kate O’Connor, a_ successful 
real estate agent of Rockford, IIl., told 
of her experience as a worker where 
her remuneration was less, her posi- 
tion lower, because she was not a voter. 
She could go to a certain limit and then 
be legally debarred by sex. 

The possession of the ballot would 





put women on a higher financial footing 
and enable them to secure equal oppor- 
tunities and equal wages. 


WOMEN AND TRADES UNIONS. 


Miss Anna Nicholes briefly outlined 
the history of women’s entry into fac- 
tories and trades unions. Unions have 
helped establish higher wages, shorter 
hours and decent conditions, and it 
would seem very stupid for girls work- 
ing together not to organize to mutually 
better conditions. This is a remedy for 
the great majority of women workers 
in shops, factories and stores. 

Fred W. Job, secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, followed this pa- 
per with a vigorous denunciation of 
wrongs committed by union men. He 
said that conditions were appalling; that 
a man in Danbury was rendered insol- 
vent because he would not hire union 
labor only; that the agreement not to 
buy clothes without the union label sold 
by the walking, talking delegate was 
a conspiracy and had nearly ruined the 
clothing business in Rochester ; that cer- 
tain girls in the employ of a boot and 
shoe company had been guilty of plain 
stealing in striving to secure two kinds 
of pay; that there were over 1,300 
strikes last year and more people in- 
jured by strikers’ violence in Chicago 
than by grade-crossings; that there 
were seven murders committed; that 
bludgeon methods, muriatic acid and 
dynamite made one believe the trades 
unions stood for violation of law. He 
said that club women must do more 
than scratch on the surface, they must 
go down deep enough to see all the vio- 
lence and law-breaking. He said strik- 
ing was often done for the most foolish 
reasons; that girls who packed cookies 
struck because the manager wanted only 
a rearrangement of the method whereby 
time could be saved. 

Miss Jane Addams agreed with Mr. 
Job in deprecating violence, but said 
that one must not, because of the hor- 
ror caused by an individual case of vio- 
lence, overlook the fact that the great 
majority of trades unionists were peace- 
ful. Twenty-six thousand men the first 
of March had made their contracts for 
work without violence of any sort; that 
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it might be difficult to realize the value 
of a movement when one was cotem- 
porary with it, but those things men- 
tioned by Mr. Job, which were tempo- 
rary and exceptional, should not be held 
as a characteristic of the whole move- 


ment. Other great movements had in 
their earlier beginnings some erratic re- 
formers who would not move on peace- 
ful lines, and these were eliminated as 
the voice of the majority was heard. 
She knew the great mass of trades un- 
ionists were working for peaceful set- 
tlements and were personally guiltless 
of lawlessness. 

Mr. Sincere, another attorney for 
manufacturers, claimed that contracts 
were sometimes only signed at the point 
of a gun. He criticized specially the 
limiting of apprentices. 

Mr. James Hunt, a trades unionist, 
said he approved the limiting of appren- 
tices, otherwise the boys would under- 
bid men and fathers have nothing to do 
but carry their sons’ dinner pails. He 
preferred to do the work himself and 
keep his son that much longer in school. 
He said that though a member of un- 
ions for many years, he never had heard 
violence approved. 

Prof. Graham Taylor said that if 
those who read Lincoln Steffens’ recent 
exposure of the rascality of certain 
bribe-giving business concerns should at 
once denounce all Chicago business men 
as bribers, it would be the same sort of 
scratching on the surface as denouncing 
all trade unionists as law-breakers, be- 
cause a few individuals had been guilty 
of violence. 

Some of those present spoke of the 
need of authoritative data on these im- 
portant problems affecting women, 
childhood and the home, and wished 
that some careful state investigation 
might be made, perhaps under the state 
labor bureau. 





“He trod an open but unfrequented path 
to immortality, in the ardent and uninter- 
mitted exercise of Christian charity. May 
this tribute to his fame excite an emulation 
of his truly glorious achievement.’’—Inscrip- 
tion on John Howard’s monument in St. 
Paul’s, London, 




















Status of Women Employed in Man- 
ufacturing 


By Mrs. George W. Plummer 


The following questions were sent 
out by the reform department of the 
Woman’s Club to a large number of 
firms employing women: 

How many women do you employ? 

How many are married? 

How many are widows? 

What is the average age? 

What is the length of employment? 

Why do you prefer to employ women 
rather than men? 

Have you any idea of the family or 
financial obligations carried by your 
women employes ? 

What education would you recom- 
mend for working women? 

What is your opinion of 
unionism for women? 

Have you any form of voluntary as- 
sociation among your women employes? 

Is the supply of working women 
equal to the demand? 

Have you any remarks to make about 
their health? 

Replies were received from firms who 
employ in the aggregate 24,231 women. 

There were reported out of the whole 
683 married women, 199 widows. The 
average age was 25 years. 

The question concerning the length 
of employment was taken by some to 
mean the number of hours which 
employes gave a day to the work, 
but the majority took it to mean, 


trades 


what the average duration of ser- 
vice with the firm was. As to the 


length of hours, only two reported less 
than ten hours, one seven to nine, an- 
other nine hours; the rest were from 
ten to eleven hours a day. 

In answer to the question, “Why do 
you prefer to employ women rather 
than men?” a number replied, ‘Nature 
of work.” One said, “For light work, 


requiring deftness, women are super- 
ior.” Another said, “They are more at- 
tentive to their work, more regular and 
Another, “Less whisky 


cleaner.” and 
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beer. More conscientious workers. 
Lower wages.” Again, “Do _ better 
work.” Better adapted to light work.” 


“They have proved very capable and 
faithful as cashiers.” “Find women 
more competent for stenographic work.” 
“Steadier.” “Where they can be used, 
more steady and reliable.” 

In reply to the question, “Have you 
any idea of the family or financial obli- 
gations carried. by your women em- 
ployes?” many said, “We have not.” 
Some of the answers are as follows: 
“There is no ‘race-suicide’ hereabouts. 
Families are large; climate is temperate, 
living cheap. Yet this class of people 
are not forehanded, as a rule.” “Most of 
them assist at home.” “Think a large 
majority are not depended upon _ by 
others for support. Work for self-sup- 
port only.” “Some have such obliga- 
tions, some work for additional money, 
but most for their own livelihood.” 
“Most of them have fathers and moth- 
ers, and they contribute to support of 
the family.” “Practically all are help- 
ing to support their families.” “Some 
of those married help out by earning 
$6 to $8 per week here. Some unmar- 
ried help at home with what they earn.” 

Some of the replies to the question, 
“What education do you recommend 
for working women?” are as follows: 

Some of the replies are as_ follows: 
“As good as possible.” “Grammar or 


high school and business course.” “All 
they can get.” ‘Good school education 


when young.’ “Common - school.” 
“Good common school and manual 
training.” ‘‘All they can get; many 
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cannot cook a cup of coffee.” “A good 
common school education to begin with, 
with particular attention to domestic 
economy.” “Night schools and Y. W. 
C. A. advantages.” “Public school.” 
“To obtain all the education they can.” 
“Thorough common school education. 
Our employes are quiet and accurate at 
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figures, write reports neatly, are courte- 
ous and pleasant in doing business with 
our patrons.” “The opportunities of 
public school education, including high 
school, are sufficient for positions occu- 
pied in business houses.” “High school 
education.” “Anything that will raise 
their ideal and teach them the value of 
economy and simple living.” “Kinder- 
garten, English branches and industrial 
school for our work.” 

We have taken only a few of the an- 
swers upon “What is your opinion of 
trades unionism for women?” 

Here are some of the replies: “We 
have little respect for trades unionism 
for either sex. We do not object to it.” 
“Not necessary for the question of 
wages, and unions decrease the effi- 
ciency.” “Believe it beneficial. Think 
all women wage earners should belong 
to trade unions.” “Our opinion is un- 
favorable. Neither think it beneficial 
nor necessary in mercantile houses.“ 
“Is not womanly,” “All right if proper- 
ly managed.” “Don’t believe in it. Ab- 
surd.” “Trade unions have proved a 
nuisance. We would advise them to 
leave them alone.” “A very poor one. 
Would not employ union labor.” ‘Do 
not think well of it.” “Do not consider 
it in any way to their advantage.” “Not 
much benefit, if any.” “Prefer not to 
express my opinion.” “A failure, not 
a benefit to them anyway.” “Not nec- 
essary, nor successful.” 

There were a large number who 
made no reply to this question at all. 

“Have you any form of voluntary as- 
sociation among your women em- 
ployes?” brought out the fact that the 
majority have some benefit and relief 
fund. 

To the question, “Is the supply of 
working women eequal to the demand ?” 
the answers were in most cases 
“Yes.” In one case, “Greater.” There 
were five cases of “No.” Another said, 
“Not at all times.” And another, 
“Hardly.” And in still another, “Yes, 
in some departments, never in others.” 

Replying to, “Have you any remarks 
to make about their health?” there was 
not a single complaint that the em- 


ployes were not well. One said, 
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“Health seems better than men. All 
seem well and happy.” Another, 


“Health of all excellent, except such 
that dissipate.” Another invites the 
clubs to come and see. The surround- 
ings of the employes good; says they 
are very healthy. “Generally good. 
Compare well with that of men. Very 
small mortality.” 

In closing this summary, we have 
given some of the interesting notes 
which we have received in the letters 
accompanying the question slip, and 
also some of the replies given in by 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics on 
Compensation in Certain Occupations 
of Graduates of Colleges for Women, 
which we felt would be valuable along 
this line. 

EMPLOYERS’ SENTIMENT. 

“We take a great interest in this 
corporation in all such matters, and are 
striving to bring about better relations 
between employer and employe, and 
are taking a great interest in the health, 
morals and upbuilding of all of our op- 
eratives, and are only too glad to give 
any information along this line that we 
can.” 

“We have proved here that woman 
does not lose any of her womanliness 
by entering the industrial world, if the 
conditions are as they should be. On 
the other hand she comes in contact 
with people of all kinds and becomes 
stronger and broader minded, more cap- 
able of coping with social and domestic 
problems.” 

“This is a very serious problem, and 
if proprietors will not see that it is their 
duty to humanity to provide sanitary 
workrooms, we must prevail upon them 
to take up the work from a selfish mo- 
tive, because it will pay them in cold 
dollars and cents to better the condition 
under which their employes work. 
Many proprietors are falling in line and 
no doubt the sweat shop will be a thing 
of the past.” 

“First, a fully equipped gymnasium. 
We have women’s gymnasium classes 
two nights a week, with a competent 
woman instructor. We have private, 
individual dressing rooms, and: shower 
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baths capable of giving sixty people 
baths at once. We also have a reading 


room and library. We have retiring 
rooms for the women, where they can 
spend their spare moments during the 
day, and we have a piano and pianola, 
etc. We also have a retiring room, with 
cots, with some first aids, in case any of 
the women are taken sick, faint or meet 
with an accident. We also have a lunch 
room, where we furnish them with 
good, wholesome, well-cooked, cleanly 
food at the lowest possible cost. We 
have separate entrances for the women. 
We employ altogether about 3,000 peo- 
ple.” 

“Real estate is an untried field, but, 
nevertheless, most prolific and interest- 
ing, and one which women are espe- 
cially equipped to fill. 

“The women, I find, are apt pupils 
and are willing, ready and anxious to 
learn. It is because they have had little 
or no opportunity and have never been 
called upon to draw from their own 
business facilities, that they have not 
been considered successful as a body. 
The individual woman, however, who 
has branched out—applied herself, 
studied and observed—has been gener- 
ally successful, some eminently so. 
Women starting out for themselves are 
apt to expect chivalry from men in 
business, and here is just where so 
many make their great mistake. A 
woman who enters the competitive race 
must not expect consideration because 
she is a woman, as she will not get it. 
Furthermore, she is not entitled to it; 
all that she has a right to expect is a 
“square deal” or the same courtesy that 
one business man extends to another. 
From my own experience I can state 
that men are uniformly fair and court- 
eous and will deal with a competent 
woman as readily as with a competent 
man. 

“The real estate and loan business, to 
my mind, is a fine field for women, espe- 
cially for those who have been in a posi- 
tion to gain the confidence of the pub- 
lic.” 

“In the cotton mills many of the oper- 
atives marry on Saturday afternoon and 
go back to work on Monday; and when 
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they have children, they place them in 
nurseries and return to work as soon as 
possible after confinement. I can give 
no idea as to the percentage.” 

Why do you employ women rather 
than men? 

“Reasons why women are employed 
rather than men which have come to my 
attention are: Lower wages, scarcity of 
men, delicate fingers required in some 
trades, such as electrical; more careful 
of machinery, more skilful in certain 
lines of manufacture, and more faith- 
ful.” 

Have you any idea of the financial ob- 
ligations carried on by women em- 
ployes? 

“In every line of inquiry it will be 
found that a very large percentage have 
family financial obligations. I under- 
stand that women wage-earners who 
marry sometimes return to work be- 
cause their husbands are not willing to 
surrender any portion of the amounts 
expended before marriage for their ac- 
customed pleasures, and the family al- 
lowance not permitting the wife as 
much as she had during her independ- 
ence, she is obliged to earn it herself or 
go without.” 

“There are, of course, many kinds of 
work which women do more efficiently 
than men, but there are certainly some 
occupations in which women are em- 
ployed on account of their lower wage 
scale. Many women workers, of course, 
have other persons dependent upon 
them, but, on the whole, the standard 
of wages is determined by the woman 
who lives at home and is partly sup- 
ported by other members of her family. 
There is at least one large store in Bos- 
ton where a special point is made of 
having all the women employes live at 
home. This is not on accovnt of moral 
concern as to the employes, but be- 
cause the employers wish to get the 
fullest advantage of the low scale ot 
wages set by the so-called ‘pin money 
worker,’ ” 

“There seems never to be any lack of 
women to fill all available avenues of 
employment. This, of course, tends to 
keep down wages. As against this ten- 
dency, however, there are two or three 
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large stores in Boston in which a spe- 
cial standard of fitness is set and a 
higher rate of wages established than 
would be called for by mere supply and 
demand. I do not know of any such 
method in connection with factory em- 
ployment, however, in Boston. In the 
steam laundry industry, the wages were 
formerly somewhat higher than at pres- 
ent. The reduction of the element of 
danger in connection with laundry ma- 
chinery and Chinese competition have 
served to bring .the wages down to the 
general factory level. The special 
causes tending to depress the rate of 
wages for women make it specially im- 
portant there should be trade unions 
in their occupations to act as a sort of 
buffer against the operations of these 
depressing forces. 

“There is a thriving Women Clerks’ 
Benefit Association in Boston; also the 
Union for Industrial Progress, which 
includes women working in factories. 

“T look with much interest upon two 
experiments recently entered upon in 
Boston toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of domestic service. The House- 
hold Aid Association is sending out 
properly trained women to work in 
homes by the hour or by the day. The 
laboratory kitchen is sending out cooked 
meats on order.” 

“Probably in busy times 60 to 75 per 
cent of our working force come from 
the homes of moderately well-to-do 
working people, and what the individual 
earns is used for her own support; 15 
to 25 per cent are from outside the city 
and live at boarding houses or with 
relatives, and are entirely dependent on 
their own earnings. The balance are 
often cases where invalids or others are 
wholly or partially dependent upon the 
worker. It is a common practice among 
families where girls and boys are work- 
ing for each to contribute his or her 
arnings to a common family fund. 

“The women who work in our factory 
do not take it up or desire it as a life 
calling. We furnish employment to 
young women not needed at home, who 
come to us after their schooling is over 
and before marriage has come to them. 
Any special education to meet the fac- 
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tory conditions would be misdirected 
energy. 

“Tf every employer of working people 
were to treat his employes in the same 
manner that he would like to have his 
own sons and daughters treated were 
they obliged to go out and work for 
their living, I believe that labor and cap- 
ital would be very much closer together 
than they are to-day, and so-called labor 
troubles very much less frequent.” 

“There are very few women that are 
as competent as the best men in teleg- 
raphy. When they do attain that stand- 
ard they usually receive as much pay as 
men doing the same work. Women are 
unfitted to become chief operators, hav- 
ing the government of men and care of 
wires. They, therefore, do not rise 
above positions as operators or man- 
agers of small offices. Chief operators, 
wire chiefs, assistant chiefs, etc., in 
large offices receive considerably more 
than operators working at desks. The 
average pay of a chief operator is about 
$100 per month. 

“We have no women who can justly 
be called first-class operators, who can 
acurately transmit forty or fifty mes- 
sages in an hour during the whole day, 
or who could receive them if they were 
sent. The nervous strain required to 
do this is very great, and this may ac- 
count for the scarcity of first-class oper- 
ators amongst the women. Is not the 
inherited tendency amongst the monog- 
amous races for women to look for- 
ward to an early marriage and a conse- 
quent withdrawal from the struggle for 
existence, a retarding factor in their 
competition with men? The data for 
this inference are the facts that for the 
first few months young girls generally 
make rapid progress, and having at- 
tained a sufficient degree of experience 
to enable them to earn enough barely to 
live on, they seem to stop further ef- 
fort toward improvement. That this 
cessation of effort is ascribable to the 
hope of a marriage in the near future, 
making such effort useless, seems to be 
justified by the fact that this is what 
happens in the majority of cases.’ 

“Women should unite and resolve not 
to under-cut each other or their fellow 
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craftsmen of the printing offices and 
other industrial places where their 
cheaper labor is appreciated by their.em- 
ployers. Intelligent work and faithful 
service should be paid for, and it is rob- 
bery for the employer to discount the 
pay because the worker wears petti- 
coats.” 

These are answers of employes as 
given in the compensation of college 
graduates : 

“The real value of woman’s work is 
slowly turning the tide. Meanwhile, as 
long as she will work for less she not 
only may, but must, for few women are 
in a position to refuse to do it.” 

“A woman’s work is often inferior to 
man’s in the same grade, because she 
is apt to take up work as a temporary 
necessity. She, therefore, does not feel 
that desire to learn her profession thor- 
oughly that a man feels, who makes his 
profession his lifework.” 

“The women clerk’s wages range 
from $3 to $5 per week, the latter for 
experienced hands, while the men’s 
wages are from $10 to $15 and $20.” 

“The majority of the young girls live 
at home, and this is one of the reasons 
for accepting low wages.” 

“Men as a rule want women to work 
for them and not with them; hence at 
present few women do anything except 
the ‘dead work.’ ”’ 

“T have observed that in late years 
when a woman entered an examination 
and was in every way fitted and earnest 
in pursuit of scientific studies, and could 
compete with men she was fairly dealt 
with. There are some women in the 
Government service who receive higher 
pay than men for performing inferior 
work. This is, I fear, the result of in- 
fluence and favoritism. I think that 
when women are in every way fitted 
equally with men they will be equally 
recognized. Their period of higher 
education has just begun, that of man 
has long continued.” 

“My observation leads me to conclude 
that women as a rule are to blame for 
low wages, and for several reasons. 
When women enter the business world 
they carry with them false notions of 
what is due them. Everything beyond 
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courteous justice is a privilege accorded 
them, but many demand these privileges 
as rights. This destroys their desirabil- 
ity as employes. When they lay aside 
the fol-de-rol of being ‘ladies’ and are 
business women the way will be clear 
for an advance in their wages.” 

“T have fulfilled all the duties of a 
citizen, just as man does (with the ex- 
ception of voting), reared three father- 
less children from tender years, kept 
them in school until they were twenty- 
one, partially supported an invalid sis- 
ter, assisted the young boys of her fam- 
ily, and I am a woman, living on wages 
much less than those of men.” 


Women in Trades and 


Protessions Underlying 
The Home 


By Mrs. Leslie Lewis 


The questions to which these an- 
swers were returned were sent to per- 
sons specially trained for their work, 
as professors of economics or directors 
of schools of domestic science, or to per- 
sons who are carrying their theories 
into practice in some chosen work along 
the line of previous investigation. 

We feel, therefore, that what we have 
to offer are the thoughtful statements 
of special students, and, as such, are 
entitled to our consideration. 

The first question asked was: 

“What, in your opinion, is the future 
of the professions and trades which un- 
derlie the home?” 

The consensus of opinion seems to be 
embodied in the following answers of 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mrs. 
Virginia Hull Larned, president of Na- 
tional Household Association, and Miss 
Isabel Evans Bullard, director of the 
School of Domestic Arts and Science, 
in our own city. 

“The trades that are susceptible of 
mechanical treatment will be carried on 
outside the home, under careful super- 
vision. Those that remain in the home 
will become more scientific and artistic 








—in other words, will be raised in 
quality.” 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president 
Consumers’ League, New York, gives 
practically the same opinion, and adds: 

“The work of the household will be 
much simplified and, in the future, no 
doubt, fewer household employes will 


be employed. It seems important, 
therefore, that young girls should 


either learn some one trade or profes- 
sion well, or should be trained to do 
general housework and to cook simple, 
nutritious food.” 

“Do you consider the present organi- 
zation of the home as permanent, or is 
it undergoing certain modifications in- 
cident to modern industrialism ?” 

Miss Caroline Hunt, professor of home 
economics, University of Wisconsin, 
gives the following answer (see her 
paper). 

Dean Marion Talbot of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago says: 

“The organization of the home will 
undergo profound alterations in the fu- 
ture, as it has in the past.” 

Marion Foster Washburne of 
hart, Ind., replies: 

“Undergoing rapid modification.” 

And here again we find that the con- 
sensus Of Opinion is that a change is 
going cn, and that science will play a 
large part in the reorganization of the 
home. 

Mrs. Mary Mumford, vice-president 
of the National Congress of Mothers, 
says: 

“The home at present has no science 
and is wastefully managed.” 

Third question : 

“What special modification in edu- 
cation, if any, would you recommend 
to meet the present-day needs of good 
housekeeping ?” 

From nearly all the schools of domes- 
tic science comes the reply: The intro- 
duction of some phase of home econom- 
ics into the colleges for women, and the 
study of domestic art-science in all 
elementary and high schools. 

I quote the reply of Mrs. Emma Ja- 
cobs, director of domestic science in 


Elk- 


the public schools of Washington : 


“What 


form of domestic service 
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would you recommend to meet the in- 
creased luxury and complications of 
modern housekeeping ?” 

“Service by experts or skilled work- 
ers, paid by the -hour,” is the reply 
given by most of those to whom. we 
have written. 

One writer suggests that housework 
should be done by two classes: 

First—The intelligent woman who 
shares the family life. 

Second—People who come by the 
day and maintain their own family life. 

“What would, in your opinion, ren- 
der domestic service more acceptable 
to women ?” 

Dean Talbot says: 

“More clearly defined duties, more 
exact standards, more regular hours, 
better conditions for doing housework, 
more recognition of the trade character 
of the work, less feeling of social caste.” 

Mrs. Edwards gives: 

“Definite duties and exact hours, 
with a common standard, so that the 
work may be done in the same way 
every day, and not be changed at the 
caprice of an ignorant mistress.” 

Mrs. Mumford, vice-president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, and one 
or two others advocate: 

“Allowing servants to live outside 
the place of labor.” 

Mrs. Nathan says: 

“Placing household service on a sci- 
entific basis will bring a more intelli- 
gent class of young women into the 
service, and more consideration on the 
part of employers would be exacted by 
intelligent women.” 

“What effect would the recognition 
of woman’s economic and _ financial 
value as housekeeper have on the status 
of the home?” 

Miss Bevier of the University of Illi- 
nois thinks that: 

“Tt would help to a more rational di- 
vision of income, set a value on skilled 
labor, and dignify housekeeping, on the 
principle that we value what we pay 
for.” 

Several replied that it would raise the 
status of home. Some made no reply 
to this question. 

Mrs. Mumford looks at the question 
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from a different point of view. She 
says: 

“T don’t believe the life of woman as 
wife-mother, home-maker, can be re- 
duced to a financial or economic basis. 
There are things in life which can’t be 
estimated on a money value. Let us 
be thankful that it is so, and let us as 
women hold our service as something 
in life which no money can pay for— 
that life which is more than meat or 
raiment. We should not let ourselves 
down to be estimated as housekeepers. 
Home is a spiritual thing. In it are 
the unseen things which are the most 
truly real, but can be measured in 
terms of this world. 

Mrs. Nathan makes reply to the ques- 
tion as follows: 

“In order to have a financial value 
as housekeeper, one should have had 
some training. Many housekeepers 
have experimented for years with their 
husbands’ earnings with little or no suc- 
cess. When young girls receive proper 
training to qualify them to be house- 
keepers, their value will be recognized 
and the betterment of the home will be 
the result. The family income is often 
the product of the wife’s labor, as well 
as the husband’s; it is to the interest 
of both to make the income yield as 
much comfort as possible.” 

“What method would you suggest 
for formulating woman’s economic 
value as housekeeper ?” 

Very few answered this last. ques- 
tion. From one person comes the fol- 
lowing : 

“Tabulated statistics as to actual cost 
of iiving, actual expenditures compared 
with expenditures that would be suffi- 
cient. That would help to show how 
much money is wasted in ordinary buy- 
ing, and that woman is an important 
factor in the ‘economics of consump- 
tion,’ ” 

Another answer is: 

“Efficient training and the wise con- 
ducting of a home should entitle a 
woman to an independent income in 
proportion to the total income and that 
set aside for the wage-earner.” 

Mrs. Nathan says: 

“If the wife feels that she can earn 





more at painting, or writing books, or 
singing, or working at any other pro- 
fession, she is justified in employing a 
housekeeper. It seems to me a false 
position for a husband to pay a wife for 
supervising their joint home. Every 
married couple must thresh out their 
own problems in regard to the just and 
wise expenditure of the family income.” 





Replies By Caroline L. 
Hunt 
By Caroline L. Hunt 


1. “What, in your opinion is the fu- 
ture of the professions and trades which 
underlie the home ?” 

The trades must pass through the 
union stage. After that their fate is as 
uncertain as that of other trades. 

Professional housekeepers and diet- 

icians will probably find increasingly 
remunerative and interesting work in 
large institutions. Their services will 
not be available for the average private 
family until there has been an agreement 
between families as to standards of liv- 
ing and until some form of co-opera- 
tive consumption has been adopted. 
The cost of education of the profes- 
sional worker is so great that the aver- 
age private family cannot afford to ap- 
propriate her exclusively. 
~ 2, “Do you consider the present or- 
ganization of the home permanent?” 
No, because it is not democratic. It 
forces upon woman and not upon man 
a choice between a home and the oppor- 
tunity for intensive cultivation of 
special talents. It forces the domestic 
helper to sacrifice her home life to the 
home life of her employer. 

“Ts the organization of the home un- 
dergoing modifications incident to mod- 
ern industrialism?” I can see no signs 
of reorganization—only of the tempo- 
rary adjustment. 

3. “What special modifications in 
education, if any, would you recom- 
mend to meet the present-day needs of 
good housekeeping ?” 

The establishment of thorough pro- 
fessional courses for housekeepers and 
dieticians. 
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The introduction into college of 
courses which shall give men as well 
as women a scientific attitude of mind 
with reference to that part of environ- 
ment known as home. 

Manual training, including cooking, 
for boys and girls in all the lower 
schools. 

4. “What form of domestic service 
would you recommend to meet the in- 
creased luxury and complications of 
modern housekeeping ?” 

No concessions should be 
growing luxury. 

The complications which arise from 
the fact that women now have the op- 
portunity to educate themselves for and 
to pursue lines of work other than 
housekeeping and the complications 
arising from the difficulty of preserving 
physical vigor in closed houses must 
be met. by simplification-—not the sim- 
plification which results from a desire 
to escape work and responsibility, and 
which shows itself in barrenness and 
unattractiveness of home surroundings, 
but the simplification which results from 
a clear understanding of the purposes 
of home and which shows itself in di- 
rectness of application of means to ends. 

A clear understanding of the pur- 
poses of the home might result in the 
centralization, not of homes, but of the 
places where the work necessary for 
the maintenance of separate homes is 
performed. Central heating plants 
would reduce amount of dirt, central 
power plants for running pneumatic 
cleaners would reduce the Work of re- 
moving dirt. 

A consuming public, educated to 
know and to demand the things which 
are essential to good and healthful liv- 
ing, and willing to dispense with the 
non-essentials, might make desirable the 
centralization of certain forms of work. 
Cooking might be done in public 
kitchens and laundry work in central 
laundries. The daily, weekly and semi- 
yearly house-cleanings might be done 
under the direction of specialists. 

Growths in grace might make healthy 
adults willing to perform personal serv- 
ices for themselves and to care for their 
own belongings—to prepare _ their 


made to 
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make their own beds and to prepare 
their rooms for the cleaner, and to wait 
upon themselves at the table. 

The housework which remained could 
be shared by the various members of 
the family or could be done by outsiders 
having homes of their own and defi- 
nitely limited hours of labor. 

The homemaker whose talents lie in 
directions other than housekeeping 
might thus be relieved both of work and 
of superintendence, and should become 
simply an organizer. 

5: “What would, in your opinion, 
render domestic service more acceptable 
to women.” 

Specialization, definite hours of la- 
bor, the opportunity for homes with 
those they love. This would mean the 
abolition rather than the reform of do- 
mestic service. 

6. “What effect would the recogni- 
tion of woman’s economic and financial 
value as a housekeeper have on the 
status of the home?” 

Such recognition would be reaction- 
ary. It would result in lowering 
women’s wages in other lines of work. 
It might result temporarily in better 
housekeeping, but it would certainly in 
the end lead to poorer homemaking. 


Work is given to men not only, nor so 
much, perhaps, because the world needs it. 
Men make work, but work makes men. An 
office is not the place for making money; it 
is a place for making men. A workshop is 
not a place for making machinery, for fitting 
engines and turning cylinders; it is a place 
for making souls; for fitting the virtues to 
one’s life; for turning out honest, modest, 
whole-natured men. 

For Providence cares less for winning 
causes than that men, whether losing or win- 
ning, should be great and true; cares nothing 
that reforms should drag their cause from 
year to year bewilderingly, but that men and 
nations in carrying them out, should find 
there education, discipline, unselfishness. and 
growth in grace-—Henry Drummond. 





“Copartnership says only that labor shall 
share in ownership, management and results. 
It seeks to harmonize all five of the interests 
involved in production—the employe, the em- 
ployer, the consumer, the trades union, the 
general public. It asks for all workers such 
a voice in the management of their own in- 
dustry as democracy demands that the people 
should always have in their own affairs.”— 
“Labor Copartnership,” H. D. Lloyd. 








Women in The Literary and Artistic 


Profession 
By Mrs. John H. Buckingham 


It has been said that three strongly 
marked characteristics of the 19th cen- 
tury are: 

First, the entrance of women gen- 
erally into public life; second, a distinct 
rise in the standard of morals, and third, 
a quickened sense and recognition of 
the paramount importance of the home. 

In the census the housekeeper is 
written down N. G., not gainful, and 
all women who work without pay are 
put in the same class with industrious 
convicts and idle millionaires. About 
12 per cent of the women of this coun- 
try have a gainful pursuit, and what 
proportion of that number is occupied 
in literary work, on the stage, as artists, 
or in the various branches of Arts and 
Crafts, it is impossible to state. The 
number is large, however, and in some 
of these lines greatly increasing. Tre- 
mendous significance for women lies in 
the revival of handicraft because it 
opens up immense industries which 
offer activities for both hand and brain 
and can be carried on at home without 
interfering seriously with the care of 
children. We see that it was necessary 
for handicrafts to fall into disuse while 
we were working out the system of 
division of labor, and that now, upon 
its revival, it is possible for women to 
become more than amateurs. In the 
schools of Industrial Arts from 80 to 
go per cent of the students are women 
‘and Io per cent support themselves. In 
one such school out of 60 women stu- 
dents all are preparing to be self-sup- 
porting, one-third are married and one- 
third are supporting themselves and 
helping to support others. A striking 
example of what women can do in this 
line is furnished by two young women 
in New York, who, a few years ago, 
began! making artistic lamp shades, 
German favors, dinner cards and other 
decorative articles. They now employ 
50 women, all of whom are supporting 
or helping to support themselves and 
others, 10 of whom as designers. Sala- 


ries range from $30 per week to $3, 
the average being $10. 

It is the testimony of this firm that 
women have a monopoly in all these 
lines of work. They strongly favor 
congenial employment for women. The 
benefit of. health and spirits has been 
so marked that they are frequently 
asked to give employment to young 
women not obliged to labor or work for 
support, simply to give them an object 
in life and therefore improve their 
health. In no place is ill health so 
fatal to family happiness as among 
those that labor, and none can be well 
unless their work is congenial and suf- 
ficiently remunerative to keep them en- 
couraged. They employ only four men. 
They prefer to give employment to 
women who need the work, and prefer 
also trained workers. Indeed, the an- 
swers to the question of the necessity 
for training have been virtually unani- 
mous in its favor, though along certain 
lines that of experience is placed above 
that of mere technical training. 

Of the students in the night classes 
in an eastern school of Industrial Arts 
40 per cent are women, Io per cent of 
whom: are supporting themselves. 

Of the instructors in art schools two- 
thirds are women who work for sala- 
ries one-quarter to one-third less than 
those paid men for the same work. The 
average salary is $600 for a year of 
eight months. In cases where men are 
at the head of such institutions, in reply 
to the question, “Do you prefer to em- 
ploy women?” the answer is “No, but 
in salaried positions they work for one- 
third less.” Their reward more nearly 
approximates mens’ in all lines the more 
advanced the workers become. Etchers, 
designers, decorators, are paid equally 


for the same quality of work. Sixty 
dollars a week is paid one young 
woman for designing jewelry. In illus- 


trating there are a number of women 
doing good work, the best of them being 
paid as wellas men. They receive from 
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$25 up for a book cover or an illustra- 
tion. 

The fact that women have a monop- 
oly in the arts pertaining to the home 
is a significant one, as well as the 
further fact that much of the work may 
be done at home, and need not interfere 
with home lifé. “Why,” said one suc- 
cessful crafter, a woman who has 
originated the work in which she ex- 
cels and teaches in one of the art 
schools as well, “I suppose my work 
does interfere somewhat with my home 
duties, but,” she added, “I believe I 
give more time to my home and children 
than the average society woman, who 
spends a good deal of time in the shops 
and at social functions.” 

Woman is essentially religious. Art 
is religion, and in artistic expression 
woman satisfies a need of her nature. 
Her work becomes a creed, a faith with 
her, and disposition and character can- 
not but be improved, and she becomes 
a better wife and mother because a bet- 
ter individual. In success along these 
lines perseverance, patience, tempera- 
ment, count for more than environment, 
and the mother of a family often does 
better work than the woman whose time 
is all her own. On the other hand, the 
wish to find expression for pectiliar 
talents is self-regarding, and breadth of 
life depends upon an equilibrum_ be- 
tween self-regarding and unselfish de- 
sires. It is a question whether home life 
with its cares is compatible with the 
capacity for work which makes genius. 
Harriet Hosmer, Cecilia Beaux, Mary 
Cassatt, and our own Julia Bracken are 
unmarried. One of the few fine women 
etchers of this country says, “An etcher 
may safely be regarded as working 
purely for the love of etching, for being 
one of the finest of the fine arts it ap- 
peals to a higher understanding and 
therefore to a more limited number of 
appreciative people than does color.” 
So it is not a profitable line of work 
unless one is a Rembrandt, Whistler or 
Haden, and even then success generally 
comes late in life. From a list of 17 


women etchers who have done excellent 
work in past years, I find only a few 
who are working at present. 

Whether a woman can do her whole 
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duty as wife and mother, and succeed 
in a professional career—I mean the 
success that comes by putting one’s life 
into one’s work—is a question. It gen- 
erally takes two to make a genius. There 
is usually the silent partner, one who 
helps with labor and inspiration, and 
the position is so subordinate, so self- 
effacing, that, up to the present time, 
men are not applying in large numbers. 

As to the reward in these various 
occupations, an average is difficult to 
determine. Painters, sculptors, etchers, 
and handicraft bookbinders work gen- 
erally, at therr individual risk as to sales, 
pupils, etc., many supplementing their 
income by teaching in the art schools, 
for which they are paid, as we have 
seen, from one-quarter to one-third less 
than men. In such shops as the Roy- 
croft the women workers come from the 
country about Buffalo, are absolutely 
untrained, and are taught what is re- 
quired. They generally marry soon and 
never become expert crafters. The 
average wage paid is $5 per week. 

The highest wage paid to rug makers 
is $1.50 per day. Earnings vary accord- 
ing to the time given, which is largely 
determined by temperament. It is the 
opinion that the employment of the 
mothers, compelling the children to do 
much of the housework, more than com- 
pensates, by the spirit of helpfulness 
and independence engendered, for some 
loss of neatness and orderliness in the 
home. While the tired worker is less 
companionable to her husband, it is per- 
haps, after all, a question of the fatigue 
of careful unremunerative housekeep- 
ing versus the fatigue of remunerative, 
interesting employment. A good worker 
seems to meet both requirements in a 
surprising way, while a slovenly, pee- 
vish wife is the same whether she works 
or not. 

As designers in wall papers, linens, 
lawns and printed goods, carpets, fur- 
niture, jewels, book covers and deco- 
rative wares, women are holding ex- 
cellent positions in many of the leading 
houses, it being the opinion of experts 
that they excel in the arts pertaining 
to the home, and virtually have the mo- 
nopoly in some of them. 

The field of agriculture and_horti- 
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culture is a new one in this country 
and a valuable one for women. The 
laying out of small places in the suburbs, 
with the care of lawns, trees and shrubs, 
has been the theme of lectures given 
during last winter in New York City 
by P rof. George T. Powell, classes hav- 
ing been formed by ladies who direct 
their gardeners and give much care to 
the landscape work at their country 


homes. Foreign gardeners are so ig- 
norant of American conditions and 
needs, and often so unwilling to take 


suggestions, that these ladies are them- 
selves taking practical instruction and 
would welcome intelligent young 
women who are trained for the work, 
to superintend the caring for grounds 
and greenhouses. This is a practical 
need and the field a new one. Dr. 
Powell is employing women on large 
fruit farms where some of the work is 
done by the piece system, and women 
earn more than men. A _ new line of 
horticulture, the planting of dwarf 
trees, is being developed. It will require 
much higher skill and will be a new 
and valuable work for women who ex- 
cel where skill and care is required in 
pruning, and in grading fine fruits. 

“What a transformation there will 
be,” writes Dr. Powell, “when young 
women of culture and training, who 
have a real love for nature work, and 
with executive ability are prepared to 
give general direction to the develop- 
ment of beautiful homes.” 

Women have come to this country 
from Europe to take horticultural and 
agricultural courses, and one young girl 
came from Honolulu for the study of 
flowers. Miss Beatrix Jones and Miss 
Lee are doing good work in landscape 
gardening in New York. Miss Wither- 
by is very successful in laying out and 
conducting school-garden work in 
Boston, while others are following dif- 
ferent lines of the work most success- 
fully. 

In schools of acting and music young 
women outnumber the men 3 to I and 
the unmarried outnumber the married 
3 to 1, while on the stage until recent 
years the men far outnumbered the 


women, The large majority of actresses 
more 


are married. © While women 
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plays are written for 
more men than women. The vogue of 
light opera, extravaganza, and spec- 
tacular productions has opened in the 


seek stage life, 


‘last ten years a large field of employ- 


ment for untrained young women. 
Many companies employ 30 to 40, 
simply as “show girls,” as they are 


called, and the number of women earn- 
ing a living on the stage has probably 
doubled in that time. In one of the 
Ben Hur companies, for example, there 
were 30 chorus singers, 25 dancers, 12 
little girls, and 5 actresses, making 72 
women in one company. The average 
salary in that company was $17, though 
the lowest was $4. Wardrobe women, 
seamstresses and dressers abound. The 
head ones get $30 or $35 per week, the 
others from $12 up. 

Actresses are paid as well as men, 
a star always having a percentage in the 
profit. Salaries range from $10 to $300 
per week, but the average is nearer 
$10. This varies, however, as in the 
case of a company playing Ibsen, re- 
quiring actors of highest skill, where the 
average is $62 per week. It must be 
remembered, however, that while 
actresses are paid as much as men, their 
expenses for dressing ‘are three times 
as heavy, the demands in this ‘respect 
being ever on the increase. 

Special training for the stage is of 
such recent date ‘in this country that 
time is hardly ripe for sure comparison 
as to its financial advantage, yet many 


examples are given of graduates from 
schools of acting who are making 
instant positions utterly beyond the 


reach of untrained novices, and receiv- 
ing salaries above the average almost at 
once. In legitimate drama the unani- 
mous verdict is that some training is 
necessary, that of experience being re- 
quired by some managers for parts of 
any importance. 

As to age, younger women are de. 
manded in light opera, vaudeville and 
that class of entertainment, but in the 
legitimate drama, the leads and, in fact, 
most of the parts are filled by older 
women, the creative power reaching its 
height only when ripened by the culture 
of long experience. 

Indeed it is pleasant to think that in 
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all creative work there is no age limit. 
Mrs. John Drew and Joseph Jefferson 
are examples of this on the stage. 

One of our local managers, a woman, 
gives employment to 100 women, vaude- 
ville, vocalists, instrumentalists and 
miscellaneous specialty people. All sup- 
port themselves and many of them work 
with their husbands in what is tech- 
nically called “team work” and receive 
joint salaries. Probably one-half of 
these women are contributing to the 
support of others. Terms are so vari- 
able that an average salary cannot be 
given. The highest paid for one act is 
$25, the lowest $5. In vaudeville 
women are generally paid more than 
men. 

A study of the lists of Lyceum 
Bureaus and exchanges shows a small 
proportion of women readers and lec- 
turers, and a very large one of 
musicians, both instrumental and vocal, 
but many lecturers prefer to make their 
own dates, thus saving the percentage 
that must be paid the regular bureaus. 
In the lecture courses given by the 
Board of Education in large cities, a 
woman will be found for every man. 
Their rates range from $10 to $125 
a night. 

For church positions $500 is the aver- 
age salary, $2,000 the highest, wo- 
men’s salaries equaling those paid 
men, as they do also for concert engage- 
ments. Women orchestras are new and 
popular, particularly in smaller cities 
and in towns, their work therefore pays 
well, orchestra players receiving from 
$15 to $45 a week and expenses, ac- 
cording to the work done and previous 
reputation. Women orchestras, how- 
ever, cannot succeed as a novelty alone, 
but must be musically strong. Train- 
ing is absolutely necessary to success 
in a musical career. One of the greatest 
vocal teachers in New York City, a 
woman of international fame after an 
experience of twenty years in Amica, 
during which time she has had between 
26 and 2,700 pupils, says that when she 
finds pupils who cannot pay her price, 
$5 a half-hour, and recommends them 
to women teachers, graduate pupils of 
hers who teach her method, charging $3 
a half-hour, she finds that many of 
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them say, “Oh no! If I cannot take 
of you I will go toa man!” She thinks 
that this is due to the fact that they 
believe men can get engagements for 
their pupils more readily than women 
do and that they more often promise to 
do so. Prices charged for lessons by 
women teachers as well as by executants 
compare favorably with those charged 
by men of the same reputation, but the 
scale of remuneration is so often a slid- 
ing one and varied in individual cases 
by people of both sexes that it is utterly 
impossible to draw conclusions of value. 
They range from $1 to $6 a half-hour. 

Many managers testify to the fact 
that they prefer to engage women, find- 
ing them more dependable for re- 
hearsals, careful as to details in filling 
engagements and prompt in recognizing 
financial claims. Some of them deplore 
the fact that women who have been 
bread-winners are apt to be less satis- 
fied with a moderate income, and after 
a few years of married life return for 
engagements to supplement an income 
which would have been sufficient had 
these same women never earned money. 
They believe that there are too many 
women making money that they may 
enjoy greater luxuries, and that it 
means much to women who are seeking 
a livelihood. 

As to women composers, up to the 
present time they have not attempted 
the large things. We have no great 
symphony or opera written by a woman, 
but as song writers many are well 
known, and their compositions are sold 
in goodly numbers by all leading music 
dealers, there being absolutely no dif- 
ference in the selling price, at least 
from the price of music written by men. 

The professions of the stage and the 
platform call for a sacrifice of much 
that is of charm and value in home life. 
Actors, singers and musicians are ob- 
liged to travel more or less, and absence 
and separation unquestionably affect 
marriage. Stage women have practi- 
cally no family life and yet more than 
half are wives and mothers. Most pro- 
fessional people are very fond of home 
and work that they may keep it for 
themselves and those dependent upon 
them. “There are more divorces than 
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among others,” says one of our most 


brilliant actresses, “but the children 
seem to come out as well as others, and 
the love and service between actress 
mothers and their children is very 
marked.” 

In the field of literature, the measure 
of woman’s achievements is greater 
than in any other. While there have 
been literary women in all ages, not un- 
til the last century have they taken rank 
with men. To-day they very nearly, if 
they do not entirely, approach them in 
fiction, and while a great novel is not as 
great an instance of creative power as 
a great picture, poem or symphony, 
still many years of full opportunity and 
endeavor must have trained and devel- 
oped women before the highest creative 
power can be denied them conclusively. 

The actual number of books published 
each year is 10,000. There are 15,000 
weekly papers and over 2,000 daily 
papers, equivalent to 135,000 books. 
More than nine-tenths then of all that 
is written to-day is written for the 
newspapers. The attitude of newspaper 
managers toward women is_ worth 
noting. I am able to give the opinions 
of but few, but these are fairly repre- 
sentative. As a rule managers prefer 
to employ men, as they can be worked 
harder, and less compunction is felt 
about throwing them out of work. The 
proportion of women regularly em- 
ployed on newspapers is small, the 
largest number on any one being five. 
The East is more conservative than the 
West on this point. On a large eastern 
paper two women are employed as 
against forty men. On one of our daily 
papers five women are regularly em- 
ployed, salaries ranging from $25 to 
$30 a week. The most they have ever 
paid was $100 a week for editorial 
work, the least $20 for society work, 
each case exceptional. 

Managers are forced, more or less, to 
employ women in departments relating 
strictly to the feminine element, such as 
club and society news, domestic science 
and fashion. Generally speaking, 
women have here the monopoly. 


Other work is given reluctantly, and in 
many cases women must prove by their 
work what would be taken for granted 
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in a man. Women reporters are paid 
from one-fourth to one-third less than 
men are paid, and all salaried positions 
in like proportion. That the number of 
women employed on newspapers has not 
increased as much in the last ten years 
as it has done in other lines, is due 
largely to the fact of the Associated 
Press and like associations which tend 
to reduce greatly the entire number of 
workers, 

Newspaper work is exacting and un- 
certain. The strain is excessive. If 
women could work as hard they could 
earn as much as men, but they rarely 
stand more than ten years of the life 
without breaking down. One of the 
best newspaper women in the United 
States says, “The woman who makes a 
success as a reporter must be willing 
to work from eight to fifteen hours in 
a day, seven days in the week, to take 
whatever assignment is given her, to ac- 
complish the task set her in spite of dif- 
culty or rebuff, to practically renounce 
social life, to subordinate personal de- 
sires, to disarm prejudice against and 
create an impression favorable to 
women in this occupation, to expect no 
favors because of sex, and to submit 
her work to the same standard by which 
men are judged.” The incomes of 
women employed on newspapers run 
from $8 a week up to $100, but it would 
hardly be frank to omit to state that 
the number who make less than $20 a 
week is far greater than the number 
who make more. 

Several hundred women in the United 
States make a living by writing fiction 
and essays for the Sunday editions of 
the dailies and for the magazines. Their 
average economic condition is not so 
good as that of women regularly em- 
ployed as news gatherers, yet a num- 
ber of them have considerable incomes 
and some are well known as writers of 
books. - 

In space work the rate is the same for 
both sexes, the only difference being 
that women often claim less for extra 
special articles than men do, as_ they 
have not the same means of knowing the 
commercial value of their work. In 
paying contributors to magazines there 
is no difference made. Ability governs 
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as arule. More than one-half the mag- 
azine writing is being done by women. 
For various kinds of literary work there 
is a certain price, beyond which some of 


the conservative publishing houses 
never go, but with the more broad- 


minded this is different. Viola Rose- 
boro, a manuscript reader at McClure’s, 
receives $5,000 a year. 

The American woman shows marked 
capacity not only .as an editor, but in 
publishing and managing periodicals as 
well as in securing advertisments for 
them. 

Perhaps there is no newspaper in 
America that kept closer in touch with 
its readers than the New Orleans Pica- 
yune under the management of the late 
Mrs. Nicholson. 

Women seem to be quite as clever as 
men in guessing at public sentiment and 
taking the course that will be most likely 
to secure practical success. 

There has been sent me a list of 
eighteen publishers and editors in our 
own city who are at the head of their 
own business and financially responsible 
for its conduct, while the list of women 
editors who hold excellent salaried posi- 
tions or who work on commission and 
have made a high reputation is legion. 

An estimate of the average annual in- 
come made by literary workers is im- 
possible, as most, if not all, write for 
many publications. 

Women who are obliged to earn their 
living do the best work, as a rule. With 
the unmarried there is a greater neces- 
sity, and they have more vital force to 
put into their work, and stand it better. 
Women of mature experience and un- 
diminished powers of assimilation are 
the most valuable workers. “I have 
never known an age limit,” says a well- 
known newspaper man; and an equally 
well-known newspaper woman writes, 
“My half dozen best workers are fifty 
years old or over.” 

As to the effect on the home of the 
employment of the mother, and by that 
I mean conscientious, continuous earn- 
ing of a living, not the occasional writ- 
ing of pieces for the magazine, there is 
much to be said. While acknowledging 


that the home must be neglected more 
or less, and that children lose somewhat 
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by lack of oversight, the larger ma- 
jority of replies I have received point 
out the facts: 

That children are better educated be- 
cause of the mother’s employment, and 
her acquaintance and reputation are a 
great advantage to them when they wish 
to enter business or professional life. 

The subjective rewards summarized 
mean a perpetual broadening of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual horizons of the 
worker, for, happily, the professions and 
employments which come within the 
province of this paper tend to the culti- 
vation of the mind, to the awakening of 
the higher creative faculties, and many 
of them call for the exercise of hand as 
well as brain. All of them pertain to 
the home, in one way or other, for it 
seems quite as natural that a woman 
should write an article, or either write 
or act a play which should educate pub- 
lic opinion and society as that she should 
make beautiful table covers or design 
wall paper. 

While the woman whose life is spent 
in the outer world has, many times, a 
wider range of interest, it does not fol- 
low that because a girl works in an of- 
fice her mental and social outlook must 
be enlarged thereby. Is the broader out- 
look not sometimes entirely overlooked 
because the life becomes so soon a ques- 
tion of ways and means? The rush of 
the business world is not conducive to 
the making of real friends. Do these 
busy women miss social intercourse, the 
club, the church, the various evening 
functions they are too busy to attempt? 
From conversation with many I am led 
to believe that for the high-salaried 
woman in all lines there are compensa- 
tions in independence, joy in her own 
proficiency, her enlarged vision, contact 
with the best minds, and the ease which 
money brings, which more than out- 
weigh the loss. Many of these women, 
if they marry at all, marry late in life, 
because they demand more and will not 
marry men of inferior positions to the 
employer or the business men with 
whom they are brought in contact, but 
all have told me that conditions being 
equal, they would prefer marriage. 

To the large majority, however, who 
do not get to the top, I believe there is 
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little in the outer world which compen- 
sates for the loss of the social element, 
which is an essential need of woman’s 
nature. 

I am led to believe that no other class 
of employment offers generally so con- 
genial a field to women as those coming 
under the head of art and literature. 
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This conclusion has been forced upon 
me by the enthusiasm for their work 
evident in the replies from workers 
along these lines. The work which 
brings joy in the doing, that which 
makes for beauty, for culture, for large- 
ness of life, must and should be woman’s 
work as well as man’s 





From Social Settlement Centers 


University Social Settlement, 
Cincinnati 

John Howard Melish, in a recent appeal 
for the aid of student workers, gives facts 
of interest respecting this five-year-old work. 

The building, located at Liberty and Plum 
streets, was, like Hull House, in former days, 
a mansion. “Its many rooms are large, with 
high ceilings, plate glass windows and mas- 
sive woodwork. It is equipped with all the 
conveniences of more modern dwellings. 
The neighborhood in which it stands is 
closely built up with tenement houses and 
factories, thus crowding the population as 
nowhere else in the city. 

“This mansion has been equipped with 
gymnasium, shower baths, reading-room, 
clubrooms, kindergarten and classrooms—in 
short, with those things in which tenement 
house life is deficient, i 

“In addition to usual settlement features, 
this settlement is the sociological laboratory 
of the university. The workers here study 
the land and the buildings, their past history 
and their present sanitary and habitable con- 
dition. They also come to know the people; 
their nationality, their openness to American 
ideas, their habits, their work and wages, 
their tendencies and amusements. This ac- 
quaintance brings knowledge of the roots of 
political power in the district, of the public 
schools and the churches. Possessed of this 
information, the settlement people are in a 
position to estimate the comparative effi- 
ciency of the agencies which are working for 
social recovery, and in time may inform the 
city in regard to the total drift, downward or 
upward, of her life in that section. The set- 
tlement should become more and more a 
strong factor in the formation of a sound 
public opinion in this neighborhood, and i 
our city.” 


Blrmingham Woman’s Settle- 
ment 


In a suggestive article in “The Student 
Movement” Miss Dorothy Scott sets forth, 
under the title “Monotony in the Life of the 
Poor of Great Towns” some of the chief 
from the 


causes of the notable migration 
country to the cities, 


Referring to the attraction of amusements, 
she says: “The chief variants of the life 
of the poor are either actively harmful or 
only just escape being so. They are there- 
fore not indulged in by the more respectable, 
and these pay heavily for their higher stand- 
ards by a life of almost unrelieved dullness, 
so that it can hardly be wondered that virtue 
seems dreary to many. They are generally, 
though by no means univ ersally, ange er 
of the monotony in which they live, and, 
alike, whether they belong to this ‘clean Yar 
respectable’ section of the community or to 
the reverse, have a childlike capacity for 
enjoyment if only it were within their reach 
in some wholesome form. Everyone who 
has watched them must have felt the pathos 
of their keen, almost grasping, pleasure in 
every minute of the time when they have been 
having some treat. Old women whose days 
are spent chiefly over the washtub, systematic- 
ally overworking, will enjoy themselves like 
ten-year olds, and when, as is sometimes the 
case, it is their first outing for a dozen vears, 
it is all the more amazing that they should 
appear so little crushed by the continuous 
work. For in the case of the respectable and 
striving, the work, more especially for a 
woman, is almost incessant. If she is the 
mother of a family with aspirations to a 
decent standard of cleanliness, life is one long 
battle against dirt in the house and in the 
clothes and persons of her children. So few 
of the richer classes ever live in the heart of 
a town, in houses right up to the pavement, 
that they hardly realize the much greater 
difficulties in the way of dust and dirt that 
have to be contended with by the poor. Be- 
fore marriage, while they ‘go to business,’ as 
they call it, there is, of course, more variety 
in their lives, though the monotony of the 
long hours, of constant repetition of some tiny 
mechanical process (which is the fate of 
many) is oppressive. Talking to each other 
is often impossible, owing to the noise of the 
machinery, and when there is no machinery 
silence is generally compulsory. The more 
respectable girls spend a large part of their 
scanty leisure helping in the housework at 
home, prompted by good feeling or sometimes 
coerced by parental authority. In the case 
of the women and girls, therefore, it seems 
that the monotony of life arises not so much 
from lack of occupation as from too much 
occupation of a rather wearisome kind.” 
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Duxhurst Farm for Inebriate 


Women 
The “Toynbee Record” reports a drawing- 
room meeting held at Toynbee Hall on 


March goth, at which Lady Henry Somerset 
gave an address on the aims and work of 
the farm colony for inebriate women, at Dux- 
hurst, near Reading. She emphasized the 
special claim of this colony as a piece of pio- 
neer work, intended to substitute for the old 
“remedy” of perpetual reincarceration the 
treatment of drunkenness as a disease, in 
what should be a physical and moral hospital. 
The character of the buildings, groups of 
cottages, rather than one vast and intractable 
barrack, was important; the character of the 
women’s work was still more important. The 
old principle that “woman’s salvation must 
be worked out at the washtub” sacrificed the 
reform of the woman to the attempt to find 
paying employment; what was wanted was 
an absolutely fresh employment, whether pay- 
ing or not, to break with the past and give a 
new line of thought. This was found at 
Duxhurst in gardening and farmwork, which 
had the further advantage of giving the 
women a sense of being necessary to some 
living thing in need of their care. Reviewing 
the results, Lady Henry Somerset claimed that 
they proved it a fallacy to say that drunken 
women cannot be cured; the colony doctor 
pronounces fifty to sixty per cent of the in- 
mates to be permanently restored. 


Association House 


Assoctation House (474 West North ave- 
nue, Chicago) was opened in 1899 under the 
auspices of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at the request of -115 young 
women in the neighborhood. Two years later 
the management became independent of the 
association, though still affiliated with it. 
The work soon overcrowded the rented 
rooms and overflowed into a house a block 
away on a fine site for new buildings. Effort 
to erect one of them for the use of boys and 
men is now being made by the Men’s Bible 
Class of the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, 
which has assumed charge of this department 
of the work. 

During the past season there have been 
over 400 women and girls enrolled in the 
domestic economy departments, and our 
group of young women have become deeply 
interested in the intricacies of cookery. 

The building site affords ample space for 
well-equipped playground. The attendance 
of children averaged 123 in the morning and 
250 in the afternoon. Young men and women 
enjoy the grounds as eagerly in the ev ening. 

The baby roll numbered 36, ranging in 
ages from five months to three years. With 
seven hammocks, pure milk depot and feed- 
ing bottles, we practically did the work of a 
day nursery. A wire-covered lunch shelf was 
provided with a lunch committee in charge. 
The children were organized into com- 
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mittees to take charge of the hammocks, 
babies, swings, sand box, teeters, and to 
teach the various games, clean the grounds, 
and, in general, assist the superintendent. 
Clean City League buttons and leaflets were 
widely distributed. Badges as well as but- 
tons were given the persistently good and 
helpful on the recommendation of their fel- 
lows. 

On several occasions the boys cleaned 
North avenue, from Leavitt street to Mil- 
wauke avenue; they distributed hundreds 
of the pure milk posters, and the City Health 
Department leaflets. 

The song and story hour at noon was very 
popular, the largest number present at one 
time being 200, when the head nurse of the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association addressed the 
children on the Clean City League. 

In the spring of 1903, extension work was 
organized among the fifty factories in the 
immediate neighborhood. An_ extension 
secretary, who had, herself, worked in a 
tailor shop, devotes her whole time to this 
shop work. 

There are about 1,500 young women in the 
factories and tailor shops which have been 
visited. 

The privilege of placing posters and an- 
nouncements has been granted in most of 
these. Regular weekly meetings are held in 
five tailor shops at the noon hour. 

These meetings are varied from song 
services and Bible talks to travel and prac- 
tical talks. Many of the women have ex- 
pressed appreciation for this break in the 
monotony of the day’s work and have become 
interested in the settlement and are taking 
advantage of the classes and other gatherings 
of the house. In the fall of 1903 a resident 
worker was secured to take charge of the 
three weekly Bible classes and other religious 
meetings, which include Bible talks in the 
various young women’s clubs. 

On Sunday afternoon two Vesper services 
are held, one for young men and one for 
young women. At the close of the meetings 
tea is served to those who care to remain. 
The attendance at the tea hour ranges from 
30 to 80 or more, membership of about 275, 
while the Women’s Department has grown 
to number fifteen clubs, having a member- . 
ship of over 700. 


Hull House Chicago 


The dedication of a memorial organ at 
Hull House was the settlement event of the 
month in Chicago. It was given by the fam- 
ily of Mrs. Sarah Rozet Smith, one of the 
earliest and most constant friends of the 
house and its head resident. Fortunate 1s 
the family, as Miss Addams well said, in 
which to the deepest love of their own chil- 
dren is. added such sympathy with the wider 
circle of less favored families as not only 
permits but prompts fellowship and service 
between them. Here among the humble 
homes to which this home has so long min- 
tered and kept its hospitable door wide open, 
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the great organ will long breathe into need- 
iest lives the music, spirituality and con- 
cord, of the sweet, strong gentlewoman 
whose passing away bereaves not only her 
kindred but a multitude with whose spirit 
she had come to be akin. For from her de- 
votion to the ultimate purpose of this so- 
cially democratic work she never swerved. 
In tones as deep and tender as those of her 
own harmonious life, this organ will lift all 
who hear it to the higher unity of sim- 
ilar ideals, and leave them who yield to its 
message in the equality which death ever 
teaches and exemplifies to life. 


The Hull House Women’s Club is said to 
be the first settlement woman’s club in the 
country to announce the erection of a build- 
ing to be used exclusively for its meetings. 

The building comes as a donation from 
Mrs. Joseph T, Bowen and it is expected 
it will be ready for the club women by next 
fall. 

The new building, 42x1too feet and two 
stories high, will face on Polk street, west 
of the Hull House gymnasium. There will 
be two entrances, one on Polk street and the 
other a private entrance from the gym- 
nasium. In the basement will be the library 
of the club, the sewing-room and the cloak- 
rooms, and a refreshment kitchen and sev- 
eral committee rooms. Above will be the 
large audience room, with a gallery holding 
800 seats. 


Chicago Commons’ Tenth Year 


The annual May Festival, celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
settlement, is thus announced: 
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Tenth anniversary rally at Scandia Hall, 
Tuesday evening, May 3, 8:15 o'clock. A 
mass meeting of all clubs and classes. Music 
by the Daily News Band. The work of 
various departments briefly presented. Sing- 
ing by the Chicago Commons Choral Club. 


Addresses—Mr. John Maynard Harlan, 
Aldermen William E. Dever and Louis E. 
Sitts, Raymond Robins and Graham Taylor. 


AT CHICAGO COMMONS, 


Wednesday evening, May 4—Concert by 
the Chicago Commons Mandolin Club, as- 
sisted by the Oak Park Banjo Club. 


Thursday evening, May 5—Graduation 
and reception of the Domestic Science De- 
partment. 

Friday evening, May 
inda,” by the Chicago Commons Children’s 
Chorus; fancy drills by gymnasium class 
and play by Girls’ Club. 

Saturday afternoon, May 7, 
Matinee performance of 
special features. 


6—Operetta ‘“Flor- 


2:30 o’clock— 
“Florinda” and 


Saturday evening, May 7—Exhibition by 
the gymnasium, dramatic and musical de- 
partments. 

Friday and Saturday, May 6 and 7, 2 to 
10 p. m. 

Exhibits—Kindergarten and training 
school, cooking, sewing, art needlework, 
carpet and rug weaving, basketwork, manual 
training, Girls’ Club handwork; also hand- 
work by the pupils of: the Washington and 
Montefiore public schools. 
cordially in- 


All neighbors and friends 


vited. 





Two Significant Books 


A Year Book of Social Progress 


From its first edition, this serial volume 
makes good its promise to fill a long-felt need. 
If it did no more than make accessible and 
readily referable the government statistics of 
population and industry, and the scattered 
summaries of labor organizations and the ed- 
ucational, social, philanthropic and religious 
resources at work, it would he an effective 
economy of time, energy and capital. The 
personal and material values invested in the 
census and in privately maintained sources 
of information, are too great not to be at 
hand and put to the widest use. Nowhere 
else are they to be found so conveniently 
grouped, trustworthily stated, graphically pre- 
sented and cheaply published. 

But the Year Book has many original fea- 
tures of its own which add much to the great 
value of these compilations. Among the 


most valuable of these are the brief but com- 
prehensive summaries of 


social conditions 





and movements furnished by the corps of ca- 
pable collaborators enlisted from many lands 
and peoples. The errors and _ incomplete- 
nesses of the work are only those incident, if 
not unavoidable, to such a first essay into so 
complex a field of inquiry. 

What the “Statesman’s Year Book” is to 
the publicist, the census abstract to the sta- 
tistician, the metropolitan almanacs to the 
politician, Blue Book and commission report 
to commerce and labor, this Year Book will 
immediately become to all who are intelli- 
gently engaged in the multiform social service 
of state, city, church, school and philanthropy. 
Dr. Strong has added another distinct con- 
tribution to his many public services, and 
Mr. W. D. P. Bliss thus issues an annual 
collaboration of his valuable Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform. 

“Social Progress,” a Year Book and En- 
cyclopedia of Economics, Industrial, Social 
and Religious Statistics, by Josiah Strong. 
Baker & Taylor Company. $1.00 net. 











The Neighbor 


The Neighbor. The Natural History of 
Human Contacts. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo. $1.30 net. 

A book which no one interested in the 
larger problems of races or the questions of 
individual associations of mankind can afford 
to neglect. 

Especially valuable to students of the tre- 
mendous immigration issues and race diffi- 
culties in America, “The Neighbor” also 
treats in a convincing, pleasing and _ inter- 
esting way the evolution and philosophy of 
mutual attraction, repulsion, contact and iso- 
lation in individuals, tribes and races 

Perceiving that the most important ‘feature 


of the American commonwealth consists in 
the intimate mixture in its society of ex- 
ceedingly diverse races, Professor Shaler 


recognizes that we are, perhaps at the price 
of our rational life, endeavoring to accom- 
plish the task, which historically seems im- 
possible, of merging all the discrepant ele- 
ments in a close-knit society. 

In other states, which have had a like vari- 
ety of men within their bounds, the various 
peoples have been geographically segregated 
so that the interaction has been between 
masses of folk, each keeping something like 
a tribal isolation. 

Leading from the primitive expressions of 
the individual in the earliest forms of or- 
ganic life, Professor Shaler presents not only 
the contemporaneous problems of: the indi- 
vidual, tribe and race, but also all the steps 
and evolutionary processes which have con- 
tributed to the present conditions, and a 
knowledge of which are absolutely essential 
to him who would understand or treat the 
present-day problems. If only for the clear 
and original statement of the great ethnic 
problems of the Hebrew, and more especially 
the negro, Professor Shaler’s latest book 
should be studied by all interested in those 
problems; and, though his answers to the 
questions asked by the presence of diverse 
races of the United States may not appeal 
to all, yet, as the recommendations of a great 
naturalist and humanitarian, they must ex- 
ercise great influence. 

His “way out” of the American difficul- 
ties, including certain added restrictions to 
immigration and certain added disfranchise- 
ment of the negro, will be condemned by 
many who lack Professor Shaler’s knowl- 
edge of and insight into the necessary 
and natural limitations and variations of 
races of men. On the other hand, his ap- 
preciations of men generally condemned or 
despised will fail to appeal to them who have 
not that broad conception of and faith in 
human nature which is the possession of 
the author of “The Neighbor.” 





Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Training 
School at Chicago Commons. Two years’ 
course in kindergarten theory and practice. 
A course in home making. Industrial and 


social development emphasized. Includes 
opportunity to become familiar with social 
settlement work. For circulars and _par- 


ticulars address Bertha Hofer Hegner, Chi- 
cago Commons, 180 Grand avenue, Chicage 
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A head resi- 


WANTED— at the 


Columbian School Settlement, 
Pittsburg. Pa. The house is situ- 
ated in a foreign neighborhood 
and a Jewess is preferred. Ad- 
dress all communications to Mrs. 
A.L. Weil, 5931 Howe St., Pittsburg. 








An Airy Simmer Home To Rent 


Five rooms and two large shady 
porches, among wooded sand hills 
overlooking Lake Michigan; [Macatawa 
Park. For terms write to Rev. 
Jeremiah Cromer, Wellington, Ohio. 














Summer Cottages at Macatawa, 
Mich., to Rent for the Season 


Recently built cottage, furnished, seven rooms and 
bathroom with running water, on Lake Michigan 
shore, south of Macatawa, seven hours from Chicago 
by Graham & Morton daily line steamers. Fine site 
between lake and woods. Apply ‘‘ COTTAGE,” care 
The Commons, 180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


Lake front cottage, Macatawa Park, seven rooms, 
double veranda, running water, partially furnished 
if desired. Apply “COTTAGE,” care The Commons, 
180 Grand Ave., Chicago. 





Taw SPITZER'S 





A. E. SPITZER, Prest. C.J. SPITZER, Secy.-Treas 


Are You a Busy Man? 


And want to keep thoroughly posted 
on things affecting your business, your 
profession, or your purse. If so, we 
can assist you. We receive all the 
principal papers in the United States, 
and have them read daily for such 
items as are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. In this way we furnish you 
the very earliest information obtain- 
able on any subject. Our blue book, 
giving full information, will be ‘sent 
free upon request. ; 


20th Contury ‘Press 
Clipping Bureau. 


New York Life Bldg., Chicago, 























Maker 
To User 


We are the largest Office Furniture 
manufacturersinthe world. Wemake 
a specia'ty of the complete outfitting of 
offices. of > cs 3 


It Helps Business 


TO HAVE YOUR OFFICE FURNISHED WITH 











Andrews Desks, Etc. 





We want you to visit us at our new and 
commodious salesrooms if interested in 
modern oftice outfitting. Largest variet 

of desks, chairs and tables to be iets | 


Steel Chairs, Stools —e Tables 
Always 
Cleanly, 
Attractive, 
Light, Artistic, 
Durable and 
Inexpensive. 


TYPEWRITER CHAIRS, 
No. 75m—$4 only. 


Soda Ice 
Cream 
Outfit 

Send for Catalog. 
Manufacturers of 
Opera Chairs, School and Church Furniture 
ALWAYS THE BEST 














- THE... 


A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THE FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
‘of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 152 PAGKS MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent Issues; all profusely illustrated: 

Among Golden Pagodas, 
Marblehead, . ‘ ‘ ° 
A Study in Shells, ; ° 
Santo Domingo, ‘ 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon, 
A Gala Night on the Neckar, 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow, 
Golf in the Rockies, 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town, . Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Back of the Backwoods, Charles Howard Shinn 
A Feast of Music, . , ; . Jane W. Gutbrie 
Sailor’s Snug Harbor, . ‘Bessie H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem, . ” Jo sepbine Witbelm Hard 
Niagara's Historic Environs, i . Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, . James O. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and 

Legends, ° Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature's Treasure-house,  . : Earl W. Mayo 
Down the Golden Yukon, . . George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso, - Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories: 

An Historic Derelict, 

Where Lincoln Died, . 

The Poets’ Corner, . . Isabel R. Wallach 

The Treason House, William Wait 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


. Kirk Munroe 

+ M. Imlay Taylor 

. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Frederick A. Ober 
Cy Warman 
Kathleen L. Greig 
Minna Irving 

” Henry Russell Wray 


Charlotte Philip 
Alexander Porter 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 524A, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 














THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY, 
New York City. 


Are You Interested 
in Social Questions? 


If so, we want you to read 
The Collectivist Society Pamphlets. 


No. 1—An Exposition of Socialism and 
Collectivism. 
By A CHURCHMAN, 48 pages. (25th Thousand.) 

No. 3--Bulletin of the Collectivist Society. 
January, 1903. Containing Address to the Pub fic 
and Constitution. 32 pages. 

No. 4—The Socialism of Jesus: A Lesson 
Learned 
By Disciputus. 40 pages. 





For sample pamphlet, send two-cent stamp to 


The Collectivist Society, 


P. 0. Box 1663, New York City- 


PROMO a iA ce pal egaxendideniaeea ceeds 
OCMDMIME, / Seiviog sis hee cadcodssaxied 
(If minister, what denomination. ) 
FO on oe Riss PERNA oe 
Ws 5 n:tewelcavcwewdgnsanhekes esees 


In answering these advertisements mention The Commons. 

















To the man who wears 
shoes and wants ’em good 


You haven’t done the best for 
your feet or your pocket-book if 
you haven’t worn a pai of Selz 
Royal Blue $3.50 Shoes; ‘the 
Sole of Honor” in fact as well as 
in name. : 

Three-fifty is enough to spend 
for a good shoe; you'll never spend 
it for a better one; you can easily 


spend more and not get as good. 





If your shoe-man can’t supply 
you, ask him to order of us your 
size of Selz Royal Blue, Foot- 
form last; if he won’t, write to us 
and see what we'll do about it. 

Royal Blue Rubbers, also; better- 


than-usual rubbers, at the price of 
usual; for men, women and children 


SELZ 


Largest makers of good shoes in the world 


In auswering this advertisement please mention The Commons, 




















The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, 
dress shields, or clothing, and gives an unequaled 
sense of cleanliness and comfort. ; 

The mission of SPIRO POWDER is to & 
purify; to sweeten; to give to the toilet ot 
every person of refinement the delicate touch 
of completeness. It is 


THE ORIGINAL AND 


ONLY POWDER 


that will DESTROY THE ODOR OF 
PERSPIRATION, and should have a place on 
every dresser. It is odorless. 

SPIRO POWDER may be dusted on the 
body, feet, dress shields or other garments. In 
any case it is thoroughly effective. It is a 
luxury after the bath,and when so used prevents, 
and gives freedom from, all bodily odors. 

Price 25 cents per box, at drug, toilet, and 
notion counters everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE-1 your druggist hasn’t 


SPIRO POWDER on hand send his name to us and 
we will mail you Free sample package containing 
enough to prove our claims, also a beautiful colored view 
of Niagara Falls and a copy of our booklet, ‘* USE OF 
SPIRO.’’ This booklet should be read by everybody. 
Every box contains our guarantee. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to try it. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 
500 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please mention THE CoMMoNS when writing. 








THE COMMONS > 


FOR INDUSIRIAL JUSTICE, EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY, EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND 
THE PEOPLE’S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE is the common demand of both employer and 
employe. To establish an individual or class conception of industrial justice, the 
organizations of capital and labor have been formed. Both employers’ associa- 
tiens and trades unions THE Commons believes to be economic necessities. THE 
Commons deprecates the unnecessary misunderstanding and strife between the 
forces of capital and labor. By setting forth clearly, concisely and impartially the 
rights rather than the fights of industrial disputes and by recording the develop- 
ments and progress in employers’ associations and trades unions, THE Commons 
render a service to both the employer and the employe, whose interests must work 
together for the cause of industrial justice. 


EFFICIENT PHILANTHROPY demands frank and constructive treat- 
ment of philanthropic and public service. THE Commons will supplement its 
monthly news by such treatment given by experts in the various lines of chari- 
table, correctional and social effort. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM. ‘Tue Commons describes and promotes 
education for citizenship and social service in schools and their neighborhood 
use, in colleges, universities and extension centers for institutional workers. 


THE PEOPLE'S CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES seems the logical 
cutcome of the exploitation of the masses through private control of the great 
public utilities. As the agitation for public ownership and control increases, THE 
Commons will publish matter of interest and value to all concerned in the greater 
civic and municipal problems. Tue Commons gathers, abroad and in this coun- 
try, information of the ways of working local government in towns and cities to 
serve the people’s needs. THE Commons will make careful estimates of the 
management and results of regulation, public ownership and operation of common 
utilities. 


THE EDITOR, GRAHAM TAYLOR, reviews the month’s men and 
measures. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR TH E CO MMONS $1.00 A YEAR 


180 GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





